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EW YORK, 

Oct. 10—By 
a monster speed 
earnival, in which 
all previous Amer- 
ican road records 
were ‘surpassed 
and stock cars of 
many makes 
scored amazing 
figures in a motor- 
ing battle-royal, 
the Long Island 
motor parkway 
was inaugurated 
last Saturday as a 
racing course, 
whereon for all 
time, without breaking any laws and 
with safety to contenders and spectators, 
motor cars may be driven in competition or 
for pleasure. The assured and partially 
realized establishment of this great motor 
speedway and parkway, the results of to- 
day’s contests and the possibilities of the 
course as a trial ground mark the beginning 
of an era that will mean much to the ad- 
vancement of the American industry and 
the popularity of the motor car as a high 
‘speed pleasure vehicle. The successful in- 
augural of the parkway also gives promise 
in the class of the contenders and in the 
comparative speed results of a Vanderbilt 
race on October 24 that will mean no loss 
of prestige to America’s great classic. 

The outcome proved the practicability of 
the innovation of combining several con- 
tests among variously graded machines at 
different distances and set a fashion that 
is likely to be frequently followed in future 
long distance stock car races on the road. 
Endurance runs under varied or average 
hiygiuway conditions as tests of serviceability 
ani hill-elimbs as proof of power under 
gracile emergencies, are convincing to many, 
but it is doubtful whether the arbitrament 
ot sustained speed over long distance does 
not appeal more strongly to the majority. 
This has been European experience. The 
Selng suecess that has followed notable 
Sped successes in this country would seem 
to -onfirm to a considerable extent the Eu- 
ro; on idea, Hitherto it has been sought 
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to supply the fancied want by track con- 
tests, but their practical results have paled 
by comparison with those of such great road 
races as the Vanderbilt, the Savannah, the 
Briarcliff, and the Lowell. The building 
or the motor parkway is a great step toward 
furnishing this form of test; in fact, the 
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Long Island 
cement stretch 
has actually 
solved the prob- 
lem of a safe and 
lawful speed 
motor arena. 

While interest 
was naturally 
greatest among 
the general public 
in the contention 
of the cars of the 
highest price and 
power, the strug- 
gles of those of 
lesser value were 
closely followed 
by those who looked to the series of 
sweepstakes to furnish evidence of the 
relative speed and road qualities of the 
various models and price classes in a word 
by the members of the motor cult whose 
choice and purchase ‘are affected by such 
motor car demonstrations. 

The big race of the day, of course, was 
the motor parkway sweepstakes, whose finish 
came after the contenders in the other five 
sweepstakes had run their course, gathered 
their respective laurels, and earned their 
thousand-dollar prizes. It had added in- 
terest from the fact that its list embraced 
several prominent Vanderbilt cup cars and 
drivers. There were Herbert Lytle, who is 
a well-known Vanderbilt Pope-Toledo driver 
and successfully ‘piloted an Apperson at 
Savannah, at the wheel of Clifford V. 
Brokaw’s Isotta; Lewis Strang, probably 
well entitled to be called the American road 
champion, who has just been retained per- 
manently by Paul La Croix, in the Renault, 
Charles Basle in the Knox, which finished 
second in the Lowell race; F. Lescault with 
the Simplex, that captured the last Brighton 
Beach 24-hour race, and Willie Haupt and 
the Chadwick he had driven so successfully 
in the present season’s hill climbs. 

Lewis Strang through his victories with 
the Isotta in the Savannah, Briarcliff and 
Lowell contests, and George Robertson by 
his win of the Brighton Beach 24-hour race 
and his more recent triumph at Philadel- 
phia, have earned the premiership among 
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FINISH OF LYTLE IN ISOTTA, WINNER OF BIG EVENT 


our drivers in critical and public estimation. 
The outcome of the motor parkway sweep- 
stakes easily places Herbert Lytle on a par 
with these two and assures America of a 
trio instead of a duo of drivers in the in- 
ternational races at hand that bid fair to 
give as good an account of themselves 
against the foreign cracks as did Joe Tracy 
in the Locomobile in the last Vanderbilt 
race. Under Lytle’s brilliant pilotage the 
Isotta added the motor parkway sweep- 
stakes to its Savannah, Briarcliff, and 
Lowell cups, and incidentally annexed a 
new American long distance road record as 
well. It covered the ten laps of the 23:46 
mile course, 234.6 miles, in 219 minutes 10 
seconds. It averaged 64.25 miles an hour 
as compared with the best previous Ameri- 
ean average of 61.43 miles scored by Wag- 
ner, when he won the 1906 Vanderbilt cup 
race with the Darracq. 


Lewis Strang made a game chase with 


the Renault, tying the Isotta the first lap, 
but from that point on being gradually and 
very slowly outfooted, finishing 11 minutes 
15 seconds behind the Italian car. Strang 
had made the run in 230 minutes 25 seconds 
and scored an average of 61.20 miles per 
hour, which was but a shade under Wag- 
ner’s former record. The Itala was third, 
the Simplex fourth, and the Chadwick fifth. 
The Knox and Hotchkiss completed but six 
and five laps respectively. 

The Meadow Brook sweepstakes at 211.14 
miles, for cars from $3,001 to $4,000, fell to 
the Allen-Kingston, driven by H. Hughes, 
a car that has made heretofore most of its 
reputation in short and long distance track 
events. It made the run in 249.11, averag- 
ing 52.6 miles per hour. Mrs. Joan Newton 


Cuneo’s Rainier, of Glidden tour fame, , 


piloted by L. A. Disbrow, ran a creditable 
second in 243 minutes 42 seconds, an aver- 
age of 52.2 miles per hour. The Lancia, 
driven by W. M. Hilliard,. was third in 264 
minutes 15 seconds, and averaged 47.9 
miles. This car claimed the smallest cylin- 
ders, 344 bore by 3% stroke, of any in the 
race, except the Nassau little fellows. It 
made the 211.14-mile run in its class on 
13 gallons of gasoline. 


Another newcomer to the metropolis, a 
Sharp-Arrow, so new and so insignificant 
from the point of production, being the 
creation of a Trenton, N. J., enthusiast, as 
to be looked upon as a free lance. W. H. 
Sharp, who drove it, walked away with the 
Garden City sweepstakes at 187.68 miles in 
199 minutes 34 seconds, an average of 56.4 
miles an hour. As a matter of fact this 
average was beaten by only two cars in the 
entire sweepstakes, the Isotta and the Ren- 
ault. The Sharp-Arrow is an assembled 
car with a Continental engine. There was 
talk after the race of a protest of the car 
on the ground that there had not been a 
sufficient product to comply with the stock 
car rules requirements. It was stated at its 
supply pit, however, that forty of the cars 
had been produced. William Bourque’s 
Knox, which is entered for the Vanderbilt 
cup, finished second in 249 minutes 11 
seconds, with an average of 45.2 miles an 
hour for the race. 

The two Chalmers-Detroit candidates for 
the Jericho sweepstakes, for cars from 
$1,001 to $2,000, made a most successful 
and impressive racing debut. They ran 
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first and second and were driven respective 
ly by W. H. Burns and J. D. Ainslie, Th: 
winner covered the 140.76 miles in 182 min 
utes 36 seconds, an average of 48.65 mile: 
per hour. The average of the second t: 
finish was 46.1. Their nearest pursuers wer 
a pair of Mitchells. 

Among the little fellows in the Nassa. 
sweepstakes, for cars of $1,000 and unde: 
the Buick had it pretty much all its ow) 
way, making the 93.84 miles run in 127 
minutes 52 seconds, an average of 44.1 
miles per hour. 

The contest of the tires was also closely 
watched. It was Michelin’s day; for Miche 
lins were on the Isotta and Renault, th 
first and second in the big race, and on the 
winning Allen-Kingston, Sharp-Arrow and 
Buick. Diamonds scored first and second 
in the Jericho sweepstakes with ‘the 
Chalmers-Detroit pair. 

The meet was remarkably free from acci 
dents of all kinds either to men or machines, 
considering the large number of starters. 
In fact, but one participant was injured. In 
rounding a curve a Stoddard-Dayton, driven 
by A. C. Miller, threw off its mechanic, 
William La Motte, breaking his arm. 
Another Stoddard-Dayton, with K. Wright 
at the wheel, was ditched and put out of 
the race in the first lap. A Palmer & Sin- 
ger, piloted by Ray Howard, was put out 
of the race by running into a fence, but 
neither of its crew was injured. The Chal- 
mers-Detroit 40, which L. B. Lorimer drove, 
ran into a dog and broke its radiator. The 
latter leaked so badly that the car dis- 
coutinued the contest. Two instances were 
reported of spectators being hit by flying 
pieces of metal or wood as the cars rounded 
the turns, 

The management of the race by the A. 
A. A. and motor parkway officials was ex- 
cellent, William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., acting 
as referee. The protection of the spectators 
was efficient. There was a large corps of 
Pinkerton men along the homestretch in the 
neighborhood of the grand stand. At other 
points of the route were stationed deputies, 
a large number in the aggregate. The park- 
way cement stretch was well protected by a 
high wire fence, though this stretch runs for 
most of the way through the barren Hemp- 
stead plain and really was too isolated to 
be in danger of congested crowds anyhow. 
Flagmen encircled the anuter course to sig- 
nal the drivers. 

At the start and finish the Motor Park- 
way company had erected a monster per- 
manent stand seating 5,000 people, and 
opposite thereto a two-story structure for 
officials and newspaper men. At the front ot 
the grand stand were several rows of com- 
modious boxes, behind which seats rose in 
tiers to the great roof, in itself an innova- 
tion for racing stands. The front of the 
stand and boxes was hung with purple 
cloth; festoons of the shields and flags ot 
all motor car racing nations, surmounted 
the pillars; and above the roof floated great 
American flags. 





The official and press stand was: most 
complete » in’ its : equipment. Above. were 
score boards for each sweepstakes. The 
main floor was given over to long tables 
for the newspaper men. Behind them were 
booths for the telegraph operators and fif- 
teen telephones. The officials had a com- 
partment to themselves at the tape end, and 
in the corner was a most hospitable bar. 
In the second story were Charles J. Dieges 
and §. M. Butler and other members of the 


New York Timers’ Club, who looked after - 


the elocking; the scorers’ tables, and pro- 
vided benches and desks for the press. 

The most novel and interesting part of 
the homestretch equipment, however, was 
the row of supply pits that stretched in 
front of the grand stand for its entire 
length. There was space enough between 
the pits and the track for racirg cars to 
stop for their supplies. Mountains of tires 
were dumped into the pits in the aggregate, 
to say nothing of rivers of gasoline and 
oil. It was highly interesting to watch the 
crews take on their supplies and make their 
adjustments. There were at times repairs 
made that were of hitherto unaccustomed 
frankness. It is safe to say, however, that 
when possible the more serious work was re- 
served for the other official supply station 
on the backstretch. So far as the grand 
stand pits showed, however, there seemed 
remarkably little repairing and adjusting to 
be done. : 

In front of the grand stand stretched the 
long broad ribbon of white cement, plain 
to the view for a mile in either direction. 
‘lo the west it approached over a hill that 
bridged an intersecting highway and dis- 
appeared to the east beneath a bridge that 
furnished a crossing for another road. The 
surface of the cement was roughed to pre- 
vent skidding and at the turns the path 
was well banked. There had been fears 
that the rough surface would prove hard on 
tires. This turned out not to be so. On 
the contrary there was less tire trouble re- 
ported than at any former road race. In 
fact, Peter Prunty’s once familiar an- 
nouncement, ‘‘Stopped by tire troubles’’ 
was heard only occasionally. 

So smoothly and swiftly did the racing 
cars speed over the level surface of the 
parkway stretch that some pilots were 
forced into the belief that their machines 
were not making as rapid progress as they 
did over the smooth country roads that 
made up two-thirds of the circuit. In fact, 
Herb Lytle stoutly maintained that the 
Isotta traveled 10 miles an hour faster 
over the backstretch than it did over the 
parkway. The truth is the monotony of 
speeding over an uniform surface and the 
absence of any resistance or necessity for 
swerving to pick a path deceived the pilots. 
One has heard the novice drivers over Or- 
mond beach complain that they were dis- 
“ppointed in the speed the beach gave. The 
watch soon undeceived them just as un- 
Joubtedly they would were the time taken 
ever the parkway stretch. It would, by the 
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CHALMERS-DETROIT UNDER WAY 


way, be most interesting at the Vanderbilt 
cup race could there be devised some way of 
getting and announcing the times the cars 
made from the beginning to the end of, the 
racing stretch, or from its start to the 
grand stand. 

The start for the race from town began 
before daylight for the general public. The 
Long Island railroad had arranged for a 
big and frequent train service. The first 
was advertised to leave at 5 o’clock. It 
was fully a half an hour late in starting 
and was made up of seven cars only fairly 
well filled. The early race goers were 
dumped out on a siding behind the stand 
with a quarter of a mile walk across the 
meadows ahead of them. When they 
reached the stand only A. R. Pardington 
and a few employes and Pinkertons were 
on the ground. Soon, however, motor cars 
began to arrive coming down the course 
from the toll gates and took their stations 
on the broad borders on either side of the 
path. The distant bridge soon filled with 
cars, whose owners had framed up this fine 
viewpoint. Before the race began there 
were perhaps a hundred cars between the 
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grand stand and the -bridge. The grand 
stand was slow in filling. To tell the 
truth, it did not nearly fill. There wete 
spectators in perhaps half the boxes and 
a thousand or so in the seats. The crowd 
was swallowed up by the monster stand. 
In a word, the attendance at the start 
and finish point was decidedly disappoint- 
ing. Along the country highway section 
of the course there were’ thousands of 
people and hundreds of cars in the aggre- 
gate. That the grand stand was isolated 
in an unknown district, that big fees were 
charged for seats and parking spaces, that 
the view points elsewhere on the course 
were free, and that the sweepstakes being 
merely a curtain-raiser to the near-at-hand 
Vanderbilt race suffered by comparison so 
greatly as to injure the attendance, were 
among the guesses given for the patron- 
age of the center point of the struggle 
being so unexpectedly small. Some thought 
that the splitting of the race into sub-di- 
visions, while novel and interesting from 
a trade standpoint, lacked the concen- 
trated attraction of a single contest, from 
which a single individual winner was to 
be evolved. 

At 8 o’clock, an hour before the time 
set for the start, Fred J. Wagner, the 
official starter, arrived and set to work to 
get the racers into line. It was an easy 
task for this experienced hustler to line 
them up in a double row with the even 
numbers on one side and the odd on the 
other, the various classes or sweepstakes 
following one another in the order set for 
their start. 

Just before this Referee Vanderbilt had 
driven up in a big touring car with three 
friends. He wore a long overcoat instead 
of the usual natty ‘‘knickers’’ and Nor- 
folk jacket. It was an overcoated and 
fur-wrapped crowd. A chilling wind blew 
stifly from the north and officials and 
spectators promenaded briskly to keep 
warm. The shivering newspaper men 
found writing hard with benumbed fin- 
gers. The drivers had a cold ride ahead 
of them. 

In the throng along the homestretch 
were many men prominent in the sport 
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and industry. With so many makes of 
cars represented their backers alone made 
quite a noteworthy array of trade leaders. 
There were conspicuous evidences of a 
truce in the racing war, if not an end 
to it altogether. A. A. A. and A. C. A. 
officials were both on hand and com- 
mingling in apparent fraternity. The 
rival chairmen, Thompson and Morrell, 
chatted cordially together, and Secretary 
Butler busied himself with preparations 
for the timing and scoring with as much 
hustle as though the scene was Savannah 
and the Automobile Club of America’s 
grand prize was about to be started. 
Sharp at 9 o’clock ‘‘Wag’’ with Char- 
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ley Dieges,and Sam Butler at his side, 
the former holding a big ship chronom- 
eter and the latter with notebook in hand, 
sent away the first of the little fellows, 
a Mitchell, a candidate for the Nassau. 
The other Nassauvians were started at 
%-minute intervals. The first of the 
Jericho outfit was started at 9:05, the 
Garden City at 9:10, the ‘Meadow Brook 
at 9:15, and the Parkway at 9:20, the 
cars in each leaving at the same 14-minute 
intervals. But four of the thirty-seven 
entrants failed to face the starter. They 
were the Garford, Pennsylvania, Cleveland 
and Moon cars. 

The first car to complete a lap was the 
Buick. It had gotten by the Gyroscope 
and Mitchell, and made the 23.46-mile 
round in 30:55. A string of cars followed 
at short intervals and so fast that the 
announcer and the tally sheet keepers in 
the press box were soon lost in the shuffle. 
There was confusion for a few minutes, 
and then ‘‘Hank’’ Caldwell, A. B. Tucker 
and others came to the rescue with score 
slips which they read aloud. Even after 






that it meant lively hustling for the 
scribes to keep tally of the race, so fast 
and frequent was the passing of the cars. 
Even in the first two laps cars overtook 
and passed cars of the sweepstakes start- 
ing ahead of them. The best battles of 
all the classes were those of the little 
fellows in the Nassau and the big ’uns in 
the parkway. 

In the early stages of the race the duel 
between the Isotta and the Renault was 
intensely exciting. Lytle and Strang were 
tied to a second the first round, but the 
next lap the former Pope pilot gained 
some 3 minutes on the three-cup winner, 
Strang. The Italian car, as a matter of 
fact, pulled away from the French ma- 
chine at an average rate of a minute a 
lap, though Strang reduced Lytle’s lead 
to 4 minutes in the seventh round. The 
Knox gave Lytle and Strang a close run 
for the leadership in the first round, but 
after that dropped back into the ruck. 
The Itala got into third place in the 
fourth round and was never dislodged 
therefrom to the finish. The Hotchkiss 




















RESULTS IN THREE OF THE SWEEPSTAKES RUN ON THE LONG ISLAND MOTOR PARKWAY 
MOTOR PARKWAY SWEEPSTAKES, 234.6 MILES idles ss 
‘ Dri otal Av. miles 
eo —teotta Herbert ‘Lytle eae dich Tees | 2 3 4 5 8 _8 9 10 time __ per hr. 
P46—Renault, Lewis Strang............ 22.17 43.42 65.06 86.25 107.49 129.00 154. 09 176.09 197.30 219.10 3:89:10 64.25 
P47—Itala, G. Lechleiter.............. 22.17 46.26 69.34 92.3 115.29 128.10 160.37 183.15 205.48 280.25 3:50:25 61.20 
P438—Simplex, F.  Lescault............. 25.56 51.23 76.30 101.10 126.11 153.02 178.21 203.23 228.15 253.09 4:13:09 55.6 
P41—Chadwick, W. Haupt...........-. 34.30 58.27 $1.22 111.22 135.02 158.20 181.45 205.12 228.57 256.21 4:16:21 55.0 
P45— Knox, Charles era 26.13 net antes avEao aer-at aneas 192.49 220.24 244.03 267.57 4:27:57 52.7 
. ERIE Ea ‘cas Bee. 4k 7. . MSc .s |) tb de. ~ ease ee Ook (1a een re 
ee oe SE IR OU I I a egos, tw ccc | secs’ aceae. cadeees Hpi 
MEADOW BROOK SWEEPSTAKES, 211.14 MILES 
Total Av. miles 
Me or va 3 r 0 ont 103.19 127 17 164 15 188.42 O14 23 240 47 rg 4 :00 47 a a 
— p I. 2 on cas 25.33 54.3 79. a . 15 .42 2 Bees. “<csae §2. 
MaiS—Allen-Kings — THE, uses ‘tM: °744 5527 83.16 110.16 137.20 164.13 190.54 217.32 243.42 ..... 4:03:42 52.2 
M34—Lancia, W. M. Hilliard........... 29.42 58.35 86.45 114.52 149.09 177.48 206.05 235.08 264.15 ..... 4 Of 115 47.9 
M36—Ranier, Axel Peterson............ 98.14 75.34 104.00 180.12 166.14 163.14 208.02 28B.24  ......  secce ceccces vee 
GARDEN CITY SWEEPSTAKES, 187.68 MILES 
4 5 6 8 9 40 — Av. — 
river 1 2 3 3 at SS ‘ time _ per hr 
Pe aa ninew, © W i, BRATD. 2 vce . 24.48 49.19 73.45 97.56 121.59 150.05 174.47 199.34 ..... «eos. 3:19:34 56.4 
G27—Knox, W. et Se Eh a A 39.03 87.13 115.11 142.30 168.09 197.46 222.32 249.11 jeaee | hee 4:09:11 45.2 
G21— Stoddard- Dayton, A. R. Miller..... 88.39 58.06 S435 300.87 See Bomee. Be6.04 B61.52 © os. te, weve 4:11 :52 at 
G26—Buick, R. Burman. .......--++seee 23.40 53.29 ee rn ML: cases cece”, enseo, cveceee 
G25—Stoddard- Dayton, H. Tuttle....... 29.07 67.19 ss ee ee egg t h vahe pe hd asbe: cee dete 
G22—Chalmers, L. B. Lorimer.......... 24.38 ry 23 i Pe ee ee ere. eye See be. phan... »beesoiseeeeuwe 
G24—Palmer-Singer, Ray Howard....... ES on Oe ee ee phe Pee eee ee ee ie wie 4.0,600/ 0! wh ok are eee 
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was never dangerous after the third lap. 
The Chadwick put up a good fight for 
third place for six rounds, but after that 
was passed by the Simplex. 

Though the Allen-Kingston led all the 
way in the Meadow Brook, the Rainier, 
a neweomer in the racing field, gave it a 
pretty good rub from start to finish, being 
beaten out by less than 3 minutes. The 
little Lancia did wonderfully fast work, 
considering its small cylinders. Hilliard ne- 
gotiated the laps in the ‘‘28s’’ practically 
the entire way, but this was not quite fast 
enough to win in company so much 
higher powered. 

The Sharp-Arrow had things practically 
all its own way after two laps in the 
Garden City, and well it might, for it 
proved itself second in speed only to the 
Isotta and Renault. Its runaway, how- 
ever, did not come until the third lap, for 
Burman in the Buick, Lorimer in the 
Chalmers-Detroit and Howard in the 
Palmer & Singer all led it to the first lap. 
In faet, Howard led his field for two laps 
until the Palmer & Singer met with its 
accident and had to quit, its time having 
been 23:42 for the first and 46:29 for the 
second lap, as against 24:48 and 49:19 for 
the Sharp-Arrow. 


Jericho practically all to themselves, the 
only car to dispute their leadership and 
continue the race to the end being a 
Mitchell, driven by Frank Zirbies. 

The Nassau was the merriest of merry 
scrambles, from which Hugh Easter and 
his Buick emerged a leader at every lap 
of the biggest field of the whole race, 
thus atoning largely for the disappoint- 
ment Mr. Durant had experienced in 
Robert Burman’s failure to win the Gar- 
den City. 

Technical Side of the Try-Out 

Although it was scheduled as a race and 
presented to the public as an event of this 
character, last Saturday’s canter round 
the Long Island course, preliminary to the 
holding of the Vanderbilt cup race on the 
24th, was in reality a competitive try-out 
of new models where a number of the 
entrants were concerned—the first on the 
slate for the new cars of next season, as 
well as the first of its kind ever held in 
this country. American manufacturers 
maintain a high standard where what is 
known as the ‘‘trying-out’’ process is 
concerned, and before receiving the final 
seal of approval, a model is usually run 
a year or more on experimental work, 
while each replica of the standard thus 





W. K. VANDERBILT, JR. 

the factory tester before it goes to the 
body shop and thence to its new owner, 
but what makers have been hankering 
after has been an opportunity of trying 
out their new productions each year in 
competition with the cars of other makers. 
This the sweepstakes events held on the 
Long Island motor parkway and adjacent 
roads last Saturday provided in hitherto 
unprecedented manner. True, there were 
some that were not new models, mostly in 
the foreign entries, but the majority came 
under this head and the performance of 
the various entrants gave prospective pur- 
chasers an excellent opportunity of judg- 
ing of the merits of the new productions 
of quite a number of makers. It was es- 
sentially a battle of four-cylinder cars 
throughout. With the exception of the 
Chadwick, there was not another six-cyl- 























The Chalmers-Detroit pair had the évolved is given a thorough running-in by inder to score in the results. 
HOW THE SMALLER CARS PERFORMED IN THE SWEEPSTAKES ON THE MOTOR PARKWAY 
JERICHO SWEEPSTAKES, 140.76 MILES 
Total Fastest Average Av. miles 

No. Car Driver 1 2 3 4 5 time. lap. lap. per hr. 
J11—Chalmers, W. R. Burns......... Se ie i Ub Sate Spee oma. Le Lita neeer nn cacgiarahirae 27 :57 30 :26 48.65 
J16—Chalmers, G. J. Ainslie......... 39.26 57.07 87.41 119.08 150.31 182.36 3 :02 :36 24 :57 32 :03 46.1 
J18—Mitchell, F. Zirbes............. 49.01 64.23 96.28 128.52 161.25 192.00 3:12 :00 32 :18 37 :46 39.2 

\| J13—Maxwell, Charles See.......... 50.54 87.45 123.55 156.13 189.04 226.07 3 :46 :07 J Seer ee ++ ,mik 

|| J15—Selden, Charles Young......... 29.42 180.54 DUE oS aha 2 re hea ek gee Saree > eer 

|| J12—Mitehell, C. A. Kerchoff........ 53.57 CRED. > pees. \ i cencynd) Sop den 5 1 0s eeces eeReras eee 

H NASSAU SWEEPSTAKES, 93.84 MILES 

Ho Total Fastest Average Ay. miles 
No. Car Driver 1 2 3 4 5 time. lap lap. per hr. 
N3—Buick, Hugh Easter............ 30.55 67.10 97.23 oo 2. REPS oe . 2 :07 :52 30 355 31:58 44.1 
N4—Cameron, F. F. Cameron........ 33.54 67.59 101.54 Se. Sites si vag 2:15 :52 33 354 33 :58 41.7 
N1—Mitchell, W. Olmey............. 32.28 71.04 108.12 BE Ss Se wreke) A aout 2 :22 :23 32 :28 35 :36 39.6 
N5—Mitchell, H. R. Cousins......... 33.04 68.05 113.42 | ERRRare cream gee o> 2 :30 :02 33 :04 37 :30 37.6 
Ni—Buick, L. H. Titus. ......00.20- 43.32 79.43 119.09 Se eae é." os “eee 2 :30 :04 80 :55 37 :31 37.5 
N6—Cadillac, F. W. Darnstadt....... 44.02 94.13 135.06 RE ade ee ONS 3:14:13 40 :53 48 :33 29.2 
N8—Reo—A. F. Camacho........... 36.29 72.41 oe 1 Setwer Gales ew seas eee 8 Sa oe diab 
N2—Gyroscope, C. White............ 99.53 Oe wewee.. . eteeet. Wiener ot Sabie eee es Ge = ES 
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America’s Initial Motorway Opened : 


N EPOCH in: motor-driven land transportatjon is marked by 

the. opening of, the Long Island Motor: Parkway, a race 
course only incidentally and not constructed exclusively for high 
speed competition, as is the generally erroneous impression. First 
of many motorways for the use of motor cars is the Long Island 
road, and therein William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has placed to his 
eredit something which logically should come from a family 
whose members for three generations have figured in the history 
of transportation. If man is to get the full worth of the latest 
form of individual transport, he must supply a road whereon he 
ean take advantage of its time-saving possibilities. All other 
arteries of travel must be avoided, including the highway on 
which the horse will continue for a longer period to plod its 
weary way; the dangers of railroad crossings at grade must be 
obliterated, and the rights of the pedestrian cannot be over- 
looked, for while many will use the motor car, a still greater 
number may never be so fortunate. ’Tis a clear and open road 
that the car requires, and, given such, man will enjoy and 
employ his new means of progress to its fullest reasonable extent; 
not a few will go beyond the limits of prudence—and, frequently, 
pay the penalty. 


A Certain Financial Success 


HEN its plans are entirely consummated, the Long Island 

motorway will supply an uninterrupted route across the 
island, which, owing to its proximity to the metropolis, is des- 
tined to be the home of millions with business and social inter- 
ests in New York city. Some day the state will supply such 
motorways—for the ultimate form of all highway traffic is cer- 
tain to be of the motor-propelled sort—but until that time arrives 
the owner of the motor car will not object to paying for the boon 
of an open road that is such in reality. The assured enormous 
population of Long Island is a guarantee of the ultimate finan- 
cial success of its motorway, but those who have made it possi- 
ble are not counting upon any substantial return from their in- 
vestment in the immediate future. 


Honor Where Honor Is Due 


IEN motoring will have attained some years to its being, 

and the events of its past will necessitate the telling so 
that the new generation can inform itself of that which is his- 
tory, the chapter on the first of the motorways will make known 
to what great degree one William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., first prom- 
inent because of a racing cup bearing his name, added more per- 
manently to his motoring fame by being the moving and respon- 
sible factor in the building of the first road in the world for the 
daily use of the car, which undertaking created an example that 
was soon followed by many such highways throughout the coun- 
try, thereby aiding materially in the growth of a great industry 
which carried with it far-reaching effects. 


A Manutfacturer’s Idea 


ONTINUOUS trans-state roadways such as the Long Island 
os motor parkway, and inter-state roads of this nature while 
benefiting immeasurably the land on either side will prove an 
enormous revenue producer to the makers of motor cars, who will 
find the demand for cars increasing with every advance in the 
construction of good roads. The benefits and pleasures of motor- 
ing will be so great with such roadways, in comparison with the 
present situation of roads, that masses up to the present unin- 
terested in motor cars will invest, realizing as they will, the re- 
duced tire expense and wear and tear on the car because of the 
good roadbed. 
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Etiquette of the Highway 


6¢77OR years we farmers have been used to saying ‘good 

morning,’ or ‘good-day’ whenever we meet, whether we 
know one another or not,.and when these city motorists come 
along they want the whole road and won’t say ‘thanks’ for it. 
Our little hamlets used to be quiet, homelike places until the 
gasoline car arrived, and now they are filled with clouds of dust 
and feathers when many of the big cars rush through. Often a 
ear driver stops to ask the way at a turn and never waits to 
thank you for the directions you have given him.’’ This .sum- 
ming up of the road situation by an Ohio farmer contains a 
great deal of truth and is the experience of many farmers -who 
use the highways a great deal. The motorist who meets a horse- 
driven vehicle and passes it at 20 miles per hour without scarcely 
looking to see how the horse is behaving is an injury to the 
cause of motoring. 


Courtesy Is Cheap 


T IS as easy for the car driver to bow to the farmer, to speak 

to him or wave the hand as it is to shoot past, with eyes 
fixed on the road ahead. The city driver may be pardoned for 
this apparent breach of etiquette with the farmer, because he has 
been reared in the city, where it is daily practice to pass thou- 
sands on the streets without speaking to them. Not so with the 
farmer, he speaks to all he meets and it will make the trips of 
motorists through the country much more pleasant if he salutes 
all his brethren from the farm. On Glidden tours it is customary 
for all passengers in contesting cars to wave hands at those 
watching the cars, whether they are on the roadside or at the 
farm house, and the result has always been the establishing of 
very friendly relations along the road; in fact there is scarcely 
a case on record where the antipathy of the farmers has been 
aroused where such simple measures have been followed. 


Avoid Grand Stand Play 


F THE inconsiderate motorists will follow a few rational road 
| axioms much of the road hostility will vanish. Some drivers 
have the bad fault of holding the middle of the road until near 
to a team of horses, which the ‘frightened driver has half way 
into the ditch, and then quickly swinging to the side and rush- 
ing past. After a recent performance of this nature by a driver 
the farmer pulled his gun in anger, although refraining from 
shooting. Such driving is injurious in every regard to the good 
of the industry. It is just as easy to pull off the center of the 
road before immediately in front of the horse vehicle. In a 
year or so more. the farmer will know better the varied maneuvers 
of the motor car, and until that time let his period of probation 
be as free as possible from hair-raising experiences which are 
often sources of amusement to the car driver, but not so looked 
upon by the horseman. 


The Farmer Has His Turn 


UT it is not all the fault of the motorist—far from it. 
B Not infrequently a horse driver refuses to hear the motor 
car in rear of him; often this same driver takes advantage of 
the law of holding up the hand, and causes the motirist 
needless delay; and then again the farmer is obstinate in 
giving the half of the road which he ig called upon legally to 
give. These and many other breaches of road etiquette on his 
part are unpardonable, but cannot consistently be cited as 
reasons why the motorist should act similarly. ‘‘An eye for 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’’ is poor policy in 
road driving for motorists and is a slow way to secure ideal 
road eitquette on the American highways. 














ELL Type oF SIGN 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 10—The 
S Automobile Club of California, the 
headquarters of which is at San Fran- 
cisco, has taken up the work of marking 
the main arteries of highway travel and 
the principal by-ways within a radius of 
250 miles in all directions from San Fran- 
cisco. In determining upon the nature of 
the best marking it was finally decided to 
adopt the plain, simple method of marking 
the directions with the names of principal 
towns rather than 
to adopt the method 
of marking by em- 
blematie signs 
which are of use to 
motorists only. It 
was also thought 
that by adopting 
the simple method 
leseribed above, it 
vould lead to a con- 
tinuance of the 
vork in the same 
nanner by boards 
(supervisors, 
hich eould searce- 
be expected to 
llow the emblem- 


e method of 
rking. 
After determin- 


zg upon the 
thod of marking, 





as described above, the next step was 
to select the most suitable type of guide 
posts and after a careful consideration 
of this point, it was decided to adopt 
a post of all metal construction, not- 
withstanding its considerably. greater cost. 
The metal is so carefully preserved 
against corrosion as to insure its lasting 
for many years to come, the post being 
very thoroughly coated both inside and 
out by dipping in asphaltum paint. The 
post is made of 2-inch standard pipe which 
is threaded at one end to receive the cast 


head suitable to the locality at which the - | 


post is placed. There are four types of 
these heads, designated as ‘‘cross,’’ 
sep7? S*Y,’? and ‘‘ell,’’ and it is obvi- 
ous that these heads will be used to mark 
cross roads, intersecting roads, branch 
roads, ete., depending upon the most suit- 
able type of head for use at the particular 
location. In order to insure economy and 
to save waste of material, it is necessary 


to limit the length of the pipe portion of 


the post to about 10 feet, as it is difficult 
to secure pipe in lengths greater than 
about 20 feet atid from a pipe of this 
length two posts can be cut. In planting 
the post-it is buried in the ground for 
about 2 feet, thus leaving about 8 feet 
above ground, and as the pipe is sur- 
mounted with the fixture holding the sign, 
it places the latter well out of reach and 
at about the right height to be readily 
caught by the eye. These signs are of 
uniform size, 9 inches wide and 24 inches 
long. 

To insure stability, the post, before be- 
ing planted in the earth, is provided with 
cross bars of %-inech round iron at the 
bottom, these bars being 12 inches long 
and passed at right angles through holes 
drilled through the pipe, as shown. These 
bars not alone provide a base support but 
also prevent the turning of the post either 
by accident or intention. Just below the 
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Various TyYPEs oF SIGNS 


surface of the ground a cast iron winged 
socket is placed around the post, this 
socket being for the purpose of firmly 
holding the post in place and without 
which it could very easily be loosened by 
shaking or wind pressure on the signs. 
To the east iron heads surmounting the 
posts are attached the direction signs, 
these being made of No. 16 gauge metal 
with 14-inch flanged edges turned at right 
angles to the main body of the sign in 
order to insure rigid- 
ity. The signs are 
out with a point 
upon which is placed 
an arrow pointing 
the general direc- 
tion. 

The signs which 
are now being made 
are of enameled 
steel, the back- 
ground being in 
white and the let- 
ters in black, the 
letters being of 
very clear simple 
block type. In at- 
taching these enam- 
eled signs to the 
cast iron heads, it 
is necessary to use 
brass bolts in all of 
them. 
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CHICAGO 

















HICAGO, Oct. 12—Prog- 
ress made in the con- 
struction of American 
motor cars in 1 year is 
illustrated by the re- 
sults of the 4-day 1,000- 
mile reliability run of 

.the Chicago Motor Club, which 

‘was finished last Friday and 

in which five of the seventeen cars that 

started were hall-marked perfect both for 
the road work and mechanical efficiency at 
the finish, when the technical committee 
made a rigid scrutiny of the survivors. Two 

Haynes cars, a roadster and a touring car; a 

Pierce-Arrow touring car, a Premier road- 

ster and a Franklin touring car, were 

found to be without a loose bolt or nut, 
without a broken part, with all wheels 
true; in fact there was not the slightest 
chance for the technical committee to find 
fault. A year ago, when this same club 
promoted a 3-day run of 600 miles and in 
which thirty-five cars competed,. only. one 
was found perfect at the end. There were 

a dozen which had escaped penalization on 

the road then, but the mechanical’ ex- 

amination disclosed broken parts or some- 
thing loose that eliminated all but Nutt’s 

Haynes roadster. The scrutiny of Messrs. 






Prerce-ARrRow PERFECT SCORE 


RELIABILITY A REMARKABLE ONE 





FRANKLIN PERFECT Score 


Beecroft, Edwards and 
Nadall last Friday 
night, however, failed 
to bring} to light only 
one instance of a loose 
nut on the thirteen cars 
examined, while it was 
a remarkable fact that 
every engine was firing 
as regularly as if it 
had just come out of 


Haynes Tourtnc Car, Perrect Score the _tester’s hands. 








CHICAGO RUN RESULTS 














PERFECT SCORE TOURING CARS 


Car Driver 
in: <5Ssecubs oie Cc. S. Carris 
SMR? wee 6 caaee es L. Wagoner 
Pierce-Arrow ........ Paul Hofmann 

PERFECT SCORE ROADSTERS 
Haynes... -. +++ o+4++ee rank Nutt 
| Pere rat ss Ray McNamara 

FUEL CONSUMPTION WINNER 
POOMeE oki cppossr dnd Ray McNamara 


Average, 15.81 miles per gallon 


WINNER OF TIRE TROPHY 
Diamond Rubber Co. 














: That’s a remarkable 
testimonial to the efficiency of the 1908- 
1909 crop of American-built motor cars 
when it is remembered that these five per- 
fect machines had just run 1,000 miles with- 
out an adjustment, without a break of any 
sort and with the motors running all the 
time outside of controls. 

The Chicago Motor Club contest was a 
remarkable one in many ways, for in it 
were included three different angles—car 
reliability, tires and gasoline consumption, 
in each division of which there were prizes 
offered. The tire competition was entirely 
new in American competitions, this being 
the first time any promoting organization 





FraNK Nutt’s HAYNES ROADSTER, PERFECT ScoRD 


PREMIER, PERFECT SCORE AND FUEL TEST WINNER 








has attempted to tabulate the work of the 
pneumatics. It was rather an awkward 
proposition to tackle, but the technical 
committee evolved a set of regulations by 
which the penalizations against the dif- 
ferent makes of tires were computed on a 
basis of 2 points per man per minute of 
labor, whether inflating, changing inner 
tubes or casings. No distinction in pen- 
alty was made between punctures and 
blowouts, the only criterion being time 
spent. No additional penalties were im- 
posed where demountable rims or quick 
detachables were used. Any make of tire 
eligible for the trophy had to be represent- 
ed by two complete sets, but the only 
makes so represented were the Diamond 
and Goodrich, the former having six cars 
and the latter three. The Diamond was 
the winner, having a penalty of 11.4 points 
average against each tire or a total of 
274 points against the twenty-four tires. 
The Goodrich had an average penalty of 
25, or a total of 300 against the twelve 
tires. The Apperson and 
No. 14 White, both fitted 
with Diamonds, went 
through without a pune- 
ture or any work being 
done on them. 

While economy tests are 
no new propositions, the < 
one held in connection with 
the Chicago run was the 
longest on record and 
shows more than any of the 
others, for the conditions 
were the same as the aver- 
age tourist encounters. 
There was no adjustments 


MOTOR AGE 


of carbureters to make a good showing 
in this line, for the main consideration 
was the reliability end of the event, 
and so the contestants had to pay the 
greatest attention to that, with the result 
that the gasoline showing can be taken 
as an excellent criterion of the abilities of 
the various cars in the fuel consumption 
line. The trophy in this was put up by 
the Standard Oil Co. and was awarded 
for the smallest consumption under the 
Chicago Motor Club formula in which 
the weight of the car with load was divid- 
ed by the fuel consumption in ounces. 
Under this formula the winner was the 
Premier roadster driven by Ray McNa- 
mara, which showed a pound mileage of 
224.1. But the Premier also distinguished 
itself in the line of straight fuel consump- 
tion regardless of the formula, for it used 
the least gas of any, going through the 4 
days on 69% gallons, or an average of 
15.18 miles per gallon. At 15 cents a gal- 


Jon it cost 4% cent per mile for fuel for 


















WHITE AND APPERSON WHICH SUCCESSFULLY DODGED THE PUNCTURB DEMON 


each passenger for the trip of 1,000 miles 
over country roads. 

Two main trophies were offered by the 
elub, one for roadsters and the other for 
touring cars, as well as medals in the 
various classes, which were made accord- 
ing to price. The results brought about 


’ two ties in the roadster division in which 


the Haynes and the Premier were perfect, - 
while there were three touring cars, the 
Franklin, Haynes and Pierce-Arrow, with- 
out a mark against them. There will be 
no run-off, however, the club officials de- 
elaring that the cars have done all ‘that ~ 
was asked of them and that they can see 
no reason to ask the entrants to continue 
in what really means a test in which the 
main idea is to wreck the survivors, 
whereas the object of the original. test 
was to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
modern motor car. The classes did not 
fill as well as expected and in consequence 
there were several walkovers. Class E, 
for touring cars costing from $2,000 to 


$2,499, resulted in the 
keenest competition but 
f which brought about no 


winner, the Franklin and 
Haynes having perfect 
scores. In classes B, C and 
H, the Mason, Apperson 
and Pierece-Arrow had no 
opposition, while in class D 
the Haynes and Premier 
tied with perfect scores, 
just as in the main event 
in which the two were in 
at the death. 


DIAMOND T CONFETTI CAR—STODDARD-DAYTON PILOT— PREMIER TECHNICAL BoarpD’s CAR 




















10 MOTOR: AGE 
RESULTS IN THE FUEL ECONOMY TEST. WON BY PREMIER 
ist day, 2dday, 3dday, 4th day, wt. Total Pound 

No. and car Pass. load _ gal. gal. gal. gal. load. Con. mileage 
1—Reliable Dayton...... Withdrawn 
2—Maxwell, 4.......... 16 i8 21 19% 2,950 74% 171.3 
S—-Mason, 4.........-..5 24 20 24% 18% 2,615 87% 119 
ee Basis cess tee 19 15 20 5% 2,735 69% 170 
5—Apperson, 3......... 26 22 24 24% 3,420 96% 153 
é—Midland kbs eees ss Withdrawn 
7— Pierce, 3..........6. 29 27 28 26 :28 110 169.5 
8—Haynes, 3........... 31 22% 21 20% 8,675 84% 198 
9—Dremier, 3........... 19 13 20 17% 3,585 69% 224.1 
he eee 30 Withdrawn 
12—White, 4............ 43 35 40% 384% 4,765 153 134.5 
Ee, ae 39 33 38 3536 4,630 145: 137.9 
15—Franklin, 4.......... 18 15 22 15 7-16 3,255 70 7-16 200 
16—Haynes, 4........... 28 22 23 20% 4,000 93% 184.5 
17—Studebaker ......... Withdrawn 
19—Marmon, 4.......... 34 31 27 7 5,0 119 183.5 
20—Pierce, 6..........+. 32 30 35 31% 5,575 128% 187.5 

This competition was for the trophy presented by the Standard Oil Co. to the car 
that completed the 1,000 miles with the smallest consumption as per the Chicago Motor 
Club formula, the weight of the car with load in pounds divided by the fuel consump- 
tion in ounces. No report is made of cars which were withdrawn. 




















The report of the technical committee 
on the winners in all three competitions 
is an interesting one, and is as follows: 





PERFECT SCORES—ROADSTER CLASS 





No. and car. Ok Driver 
8—Haynes ............- 36 Frank Nutt 
O——- POOREST |... ices cenccce 32 R. McNamara 
PERFECT SCORES—TOURING CARS 
15—Franklin ............ 28 C. 8. Carris 
SD le dna sin ow 0: 00 36 L. Wagoner 
20—Pierce-Arrow six..... 60 P. Hofman 


GENERAL STANDING—ROADSTERS 


No. and Car H.P. Points 
= | era 36 Perfect 
9—Premier ............ 32 Perfect 
7—Pierce-Arrow ...48 1 point 
5—Apperson ........... 30 32 points 
E06 do enssncedes 20 216 points 

RE! 6d bawes ospeus 45 Withdrawn 
6—Midland ............ 32 Withdrawn 
1—Reliable Dayton...... 21 

GENERAL STANDING—TOURING CARS 
15—Franklin ............ 28 Perfect 

ED ics tas < a vee nh 36 Perfect 
20—Pierce-Arrow ........ 60 Perfect 
REED - 50 s0ns's 0 on by 50 2 points 
SS ers 20 2 points 
ee aa 30 21 points 
ee ee 20 51 points 
es. Oe ee 30 55 points 
17—Studebaker .......... 27 Withdrawn 
CLASS STANDING—CLASS B CARS SELL- 

ING FOR $1,000 TO $1,900 

No. Car and driver Score 
44-—-Bigeem, Fs BABPR. 2s ccc wv cccscs 2 points 
CLASS C—CARS SELLING FROM $2,000 TO 

$2,499 
5—Apperson, N. McLain.......... 32 points 





CLASS D—CARS SELLING FROM $2,500 UP 


Po, I. BORG s-00cs vcowgecws Perfect 
9—Premier, R. McNamara......... Perfect 
7—Pierce-Arrow, A. Kumpf........ 1 point 
CLASS E—CARS SELLING UP TO $1,999 
3—Mason, F. Duesenberg.........216 points 
2—Maxwell, F. Muntwyler....... 51 points 
CLASS G—CARS SELLING FROM $2,500 TO 
$3,999 
15—Franklin, C. S. Carris.......... Perfect 
16—Haynes, L. Wagoner........... Perfect 
1—Marmon, H. Stillman.......... 2 points 
12—White, W. Leitch..............- 21 points 


14—-White, H. Sheridan.......... ..55 points 
CLASS H—CARS SELLING FROM $5,000 UP 
20—Pierce-Arrow, P. Hofman....... Perfect 
Upon the completion of the run Friday 
afternoon each car was officially weighed 
with its load, then sent to Eighteenth 
street between Indiana and Prairie ave- 
nue for the brake and clutch tests, in both 
of which all the survivors showed up ex- 
ceedingly well. From that point the cars 
were sent back to the garage and turned 
over to the technical committee for the 
mechanical examination. At that time 
there were nine cars left with perfect 


‘road scores, but the examination put out 


four of them.. The Pierce-Arrow roadster 
was penalized a point for its fan belt be- 
ing off. It was lost the first day but the 
car ran without one of the rest of the 
journey, Kumpf not desiring to be penal- 
ized for breaking a seal. The Marmon 


Prerce-Arrow Tourtnc CAR IN THE CLUTCH TEST 





MARMON WHICH PERFORMED WRLL 


lost a point for its fan belt being off, 
while another point was added for a leak 
in the air line that creates the pressure on 
the gasoline feed. The No. 12 White was 
found to have its oiler chain off the 
sprocket, which cost it 20 points, while 
another point was given for the fan being 
out of commission. The No. 4 Mason was 
penalized 2 points for the two threaded 
locking bushings on the front end of the 
rear strut rods being loose. 

Only four cars were penalized during 
the actual run and four others met with 
mishaps that caused their withdrawal. 
The Maxwell was penalized for magneto. 
trouble, while the No. 3 Mason was de- 
merited each of the 4 days. The Apper- 
son drew 22 points on the third day when 
it was necessary to break a seal to repair 
an oiler belt. The No. 14 White was 
penalized the fourth day when its oiler 
chain slipped off. Of the four cars that 
were withdrawn the Reliable Dayton went 
out the first day with a broken frame. 
Six holes had been bored in it to permit 
of lamps being attached. This weakened 
it so that when the car hit a culvert near 
Kenosha the frame broke. The car ran 
the last day as a non-contestant. The 
Midland smashed a wheel the second day 
turning off the road because of new 
gravel, but went in again as a non-con 
testant. On the fourth day it again met 
with hard luck, breaking a frame. ‘‘ Beat- 
ing it’’ was responsible for the Rainier 
breaking its frame, the car being with- 
drawn the second day, but going through 
the full 1,000 miles, being first home each 
of the 4 days. The last 2 days the car 
was driven by A. M. Robbins, manager of 
the Chicago branch, and it experienced 
no trouble. The Studebaker also was 
one of those to be withdrawn. Its first 


mishap occurred the first day when a 


pinion gear in the differential was 
stripped through a broken ball. On the 
third day the car skidded on the wet 
cobbles in South Chicago and broke a 
wheel. It went through the entire 1,000 
miles, however. 

The first day’s run was over a course 
taking in Kenosha, Janesville and 
Rochelle, the distance being 262.7 miles. 
The second day the cars went via Aurora, 
Ottawa and LaSalle, 241.8 miles; the 





No. 4 Mason, ALMOST PERFECT 


third day to Crown Point, Valparaiso, La 
Porte, Plymouth, South Bend, Michigan 
City, Hobart and Hammond, 257 miles, 
and the last day to Rockford, Oregon and 
Rochelle, 230 miles. 

The careful examination by the techni- 
cal committee of the thirteen cars which 
completed the run was sufficient to show 
the high standard which American motor 
ear makers are approaching and which 
many of them have reached. In the five 
perfect score machines not a point could 
be discovered which would bring penal- 
ization upon the clean road record and the 
outdoor test. Every nut was locknutted 
or cotterpinned, and every part of the car 
was firm and in as good shape as at the 
start of the run. In only one case, in the 
examination of the. thirteen cars, were 
loose parts discovered, these being the two 
forward bushings on the radius rods of 
No. 4 Mason ear, which bushings thread 
into the vwrackets on the under side of the 
frame and retain the ball endings of the 
radius rods. In this case it was a matter 
of carelessness in assembling rather than 
a matter of construction, the driving 
chain having been adjusted after the car 
was put in the train for shipment to Chi- 
cago. The cotter-pinning and lock-nutting 
of every nut on the chassis insures free- 
dom from trouble and a prevention of 
racking the car. 

The greatest trouble, as evidenced by 
the final examination, was driving oilers 
and fans, no fewer than five cars being 
penalized for fan belts off, and three for 
chain or belt-driven oilers, the driving 
belt or chain of which had come off dur- 
ing the run. The breaking of springs was 
a thing of the past, as far as the run was 
concerned, there not being in the entire 
total of 16,000 miles, covered by all of 
the cars, a ease of a broken spring or 
spring leaf. This again suggests the 
value of cotter-pinning the nuts on spring 
clips, the result being that the clips are 
always tight and breakage is prevented. 

Compared with the 600-mile run of 
1907, tne ears in the present trial showed 
up particularly well in the method of at- 
taching mufflers. In the previous run 
many mufflers shifted apart and others 
loosened in their supports. On this oc- 
casion, after the 1000 miles of strenuous 














MOTOR AGE II 
REPORT OF COMMIITEE ON THE TIRE COMPETITION 
DIAMOND CONTESTANTS 
No. and Car Tires Penalty 
ED dia d'G wee oe wink dam ewe Jens tees ewes adencarbshameane + 0 
Se SENS a: o.u: 0:8 66 GS wd cpa eto Eh CREE 6a ane ee bee wehnt we aweue' 4 86 
ey EL tna a b'G, 00a loco) fo Wo 6 oO dW al pee @ CAME CRESS CO RMERE OCR ES ENC es 4 52 
eT co Nach: oat das: 4 rae Phin SS bie WIA 0 Oh dr0.d 0 Cal Wee a Oud ale ae Oe 4 9 
Bs SY ois Gaia! 6'b:s Won Vile GOR S Ree odes 05. d e eae tae awa ou mee bed erie eacu a 4 68 
Neves WEE Ta PON AN A aR a eee acta NEE ER Coad wwe ae als bao ere t 68 

iy aka Gadd op wae ee ae eee nae eee 24 274 
Total penalty, 274 points, divided by 24 equals 11.4. 
GOODRICH CONTESTANTS 
No. and Car Tirés Penalty 
et SN o.0'5-6 Sic ee dade bcs a0 6 54 S09 cae Red eed abe Uemura balks + 32 
ibn I Sore Cho Ligicie as @ eas g ebae ete Oe be Vale Caw aed eee ems eens 4 244 
EE eT ee EE Pe eee EO ETT CHE 4 24 
| EN Pe nk eS a Ee mT ee ee ee 12 300 
Total penalty, 300 points, divided by 12 equals 25 points. 
OTHER TIRES IN TEST 
No, and Car Make Tires Penalty 
iy NR GS. s asa 5 CRE RCAES UU eli y Ss bese we pO eee ce + 76 
Cg STITT oC reo Creer ee pS eee ee + 210 
Pe gm IRAN rene nr ek ce oe ee rae DEED ev caaéeicade + 246 
RD FR «62a ebb ocerp cee ehols hobs cathe eomes EEE idvkiecanceceege 4 20 

Four other contesting cars which failed to complete the 1,000 miles of the contest, 
or did not check into the night garage, had no recognition taken of the tires used. 
Particular attention is due the Diamond tires fitted on cars'No. 5 and No. 14, all of 
which went the 1,000 miles without work of any nature done on them. 

The penalizations were computed on a basis of 2 points per man per minute of labor, 
whether inflating, changing inner tube or casings. _ No’ difference.*in. penalty was made 
between punctures and blowouts, the only criterion being time'spent.* No additional pen- 
alties were imposed where demountable rims or quick detachables were used.. Any make 
of tire eligible for the tire trophy had to be represented by two complete sets. 




















road work, the mufflers were firm and did 
not show one symptom of breaking apart. 
Lost grease cups, which in many runs dur- 
ing the year have brought penalizations 
upon cars that otherwise had clean scores, 
were unknown. . The securing of . these 
cups to the different car housings is quite 
a small matter and the secure attaching of 
them relieves the car driver of much 
strain and worry. 
It would appear that the old trouble 
of spark plugs is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past, there being but one case on 
record of the thirteen cars which com- 
pleted the run having to replace a spark 
plug. This may be due to two causes: 
First, the better construction of plugs, 
and second, the more perfeet lubrication 
of the motor. It is a fact that over or 
under lubrication work havoc with spark 
plugs and it is undoubtedly a fact that 
improvement in this respect is largely re- 


sponsible for the almost .total freedom 
from troubles of this nature. 

Radiators, which in. the Glidden tour 
proved the bugbear of a dozen cars, had 
a comparatively. easy time on the run be- 
cause of the freedom from water breaks 
on the Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
roads. . This freedom from leakage was 
also largely due to the moderate pace set 
by the majority of the cars. 

One criticism that might be offered in 
connection with the majority of cars is 
the leaking of grease and oil from differ- 
ent bearings. In some cases this was so 
great as to spatter the wheels; in other 
cases the under part of the chassis was 
everywhere smeared with oil; and in 
others, the mud apron carried a coating of 
congealed oil and grease an inch and a 
half deep. All of this indicated an enor- 
mous waste in lubrication, which doubt- 
less can be largely overcome by a better 
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construction of return oil ducts from the 
system of packing at the bearings and the 
end bearings of the crankshaft, camshaft, 
and gearshafts to the motor crankcase. 
Similar ducts can be used in conjunction 
to the shafts of the gearbox. Leaking 
from the ends of the rear axles was com- 
mon in several cases, and can be overcome 
to a large extent. This waste of oil can 
largely be overlooked due to the anxiety 
of the drivers to get through with as 
clean as score as possible. 


FAST WORK BY FIAT 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 10—The feature 
of the race meet of the Rhode Island 
Automobile Club on the old Narragansett 
park track was the work of Ralph de 
Palma in a Fiat, who made the fastest 
time of the day, breaking the old track 
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a Cameron driven by Wilcox, and two 
Fords driven by Edgecomb and Myers. 
Light had an easy victory and did not 
force his car. Cameron ran into the fence, 
which put that car out, and also in avoid- 
ing the Cameron, Myers was put out, so 
Edgecomb in the other Ford got second. 
The special race for gasoline cars of 
any power was divided into heats. There 
were four in the first heat, an American 
Locomotive, Pope-Hartford, Welch and 
Pittsburg. It was a pretty race between 
the American Locomotive and the Pope- 
Hartford as the latter clung to the former 
all the way and tried several times to pass 
but could not. In the second heat there 
were a Corbin, Welch and Stearns. The 
Corbin was ditched and the Welch won. 
The final heat was a repetition of the 
first one with Grant in the American Lo- 


lee 


SCENE AT THE CHECKING STATION AT AURORA 


record for the mile here, which was :54, 
lowering it to :52%, a remarkable burst 
of speed considering the conditions. He 
also lowered his old 5-mile track record to 
4:26, which is claimed as a world’s record 
by the Fiat people. Next to de Palma 
in point of interest was Harry Grant, 
driving an American Locomotive car, who 
captured two events and got second in an- 
other. Fred Marriott, holder of the 
world’s international mile record, won the 
race for steamers. Baldwin, who was ex- 
pected to race, did not appear. All the 
events were at 5 miles and there was a big 
crowd present, many coming from Boston. 

The first race for gasoline’ cars of from 
40 to 60 horsepower. Only four of the 
nine cars entered appeared. They were 
an American Locomotive driven by 
Grant, Welch and Rogers up, Stearns with 
Stafford and Pittsburg with Webster. 
Grant took the lead at the start and he 
was never headed. The Welch was sec- 
ond with the Stearns third and Pittsburg 
last. 

Four cars were entered for the 15 to 24- 
horsepower gasoline stock race. They 
were a Chalmers-Detroit with Oliver Light, 


comotive and Capron in the Pope-Hart- 
ford fighting it out all the way. At times 
they came down the stretch side by side 
but Grant finally captured the event. 
After the race a protest was lodged 
against Grant, alleging that he forced 





Capron to make wide detours and pre- 
vented the latter from taking the lead 
when there was a chance. 

The free-for-all did not prove as inter- 
esting as it had been expected for Bald- 
win was not on hand and de Palma had 
come here expressly to meet him. De 
Palma captured the race from Grant in an 
American Locomotive car with Crafford 
in another Fiat third. De Palma’s time, 
4m 36s, is claimed to be a record for five 
miles in competition on-a track. The 
summary: 


Five miles, stock steam cars—Stanley, driven 
by F. Marriott, won; Stanley, driven by W. R. 
Files, second ; Stanley, driven by A. C. Trimble, 
third; time, 5:28 3-5. 

Five miles, gasoline stock cars—Chalmers: 
Detroit, driven by Oliver Light, won; Ford, 
driven by C. A. Edgecomb, second ; Ford, driven 
by James Meyers, third; time, 6 :48 3-5. 

Five miles, gasoline stock cars—American 
Locomotive car, driven by Grant, won; Welch, 
driven by L. S. Rogers, second; Stearns, driven 
by C. Stafford, third; time, 5 :14 4-5. 

Exhibition i1-mile race against time—Fiat 
Cyclone, driven by Ralph de Palma; time, 
:52 3-5. Old record 54 seconds. 

Special race, gasoline stock cars—First_ heat, 
American Locomotive car, driven by Grant, 
won; Pope-Hartford, driven by H. A. Capron, 
Jr., second; time, 5:144-5. Second heat— 
Welch, driven by Rogers, won; Stearns, driven 
by Stafford, second; time, 5:172-5. Final 
heat—American Locomotive car, driven by 
Grant, won; Pope-Hartford, driven by H. A. 
Capron, Jr., second; Welch, driven by Stafford, 
third; time, 5:13 3-5. 

Five miles, free-for-all—Fiat Cyclone, driven 
by Ralph de Palma, won; American Locomotive 
ear, driven by Grant, second; Fiat, driven by 
Crafford, third; time, 4 :26. 

Five miles, motor cycles, 20-inch displace- 
ment—Indian, ridden by B. A. Swenson, won; 


Indian, ridden by E. L. Buffington, second; 
time, 6:35 2-5. 
Five miles, motor-cycles, 30-inch displace- 


ment—Indian, ridden by B. A. Swenson, won; 
Merkel, ridden by J. McLaughlin, second; 
time, 5 :37 2-5. 

Five miles, motor cycles, 60 cubic inches dis- 
placement—Indian, ridden by B. A. Swenson, 
won; Indian, ridden by E. L. Buffington, sec- 
ond; J. McLaughlin, third; time, 5:28 1-5. 

Special motor cycle mile race against time— 
B. A. Swenson; time, 1:02 3-5. 


RECORD TIME AT FRESNO 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 4—The Fresno 
county fair was opened Monday with a 
number of motor car and motor cycle 
races that furnished some good sport. 
Three of the five motor car events were 
won by a Sunset car, driven by Frank 
Free, who has recently won some renown 
through his numerous victories with the 





















































SCORE OF CONTESTING CARS IN 1000-MILE RELIABILITY 
| { { | - f 
No.| Car Div. Class H. P. | Bore |Stroke | ——s | Tires Entrant 
ae Be TS a ce | * ORD yale: (OS lee : _ 
| | 
1 | Reliable-Dayton..| 1 A | 21 | 5% 4% 2 |G oodyear .,|Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co.. 
Bp. | ey dS ae.) ee oe | 6 2 “EEE Maxwell-Briscoe-Chicago Co..-- 
3 | Mason........9.... toe B | %) 6 | 5 2  |Hartford.../Mason Motor Car Co.........+- 
4| Mason ............ | 2 E 20 | 5 | 5 2 Michelin. ..|Mason Motor Car 0........: 
5 | - Apperson ........« 1 Cc 30 4% 6 |; 4 Diamond...|/J. F. Gunther Co,........-.:0" 
Se | Ree | 1 C 32 4% | 5% | 4 |\Diamond...|Midland Motor Co.......--.:++" 
q Pierce-Arrow..... 1 D 43 4% | 4% 6 \Goodrich...|H. Paulman & Co.,......+-++580" 
Se ree 1 D 36 4% 5 4 \Diamond.,.|Haynes Auto Co.......-.. sa enenees 
9 | Premier.... ...... 1 D 32 4% | 4% 4  |Diamond...|Premier Motor Co, of Illinois... 
11 PE cnnéwdcn ce 1 D 5 5 5% 4 WE scapesed Rainier Motor Car Co....- oes 
12 | White..... 1 G 30 3x6 4% | 2 . »|White Co..........- 
14 White 1 G 30 3x6 4% | 2 Diamond...|;White Co............++ 
15 Franklin 2 G 28 4% 4 4 |Goodrich,..|H. H. Franklin Mfg. C veeeees 
16 | Haynes 2 G 36 4% | 5 4 |Diamond...|Haynes Auto Co.........-..°" 
17 | Studebaker... 2 G 27 4% 5% 4 \Diamond...|Studebaker Bros. Mfg. ©9..-.-" 
19 Marmon 2 } 50 53% 5 4 |Diamond,.. Nordyke-Marmon Co,........+9*" 
20 | Pierce-Arrow 2 H 60 5 5% | 6  |Goodrich...|/H, Paulman & Co. .......++:7"" 
Division 1—Runabouts, four-passenger speed cars and baby tonneaus 
Class A—Selling for less than $1,000; Class B—Selling for $1,000 to $1,999. Class C—Selling for $2,000 to $2,.499 
Class D—Selling for $2,500 to any limit 
——= 
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little California Comet. The 25-mile free- 
for-all race was won by Bert Dingley in 
a Chalmers-Detroit Blue Bird Forty, which 
has been on the coast for some weeks. 
Free in the Sunset was well on his way to 
victory in this race when his throttle 
stuck. Unable to take the turns without 
shutting off, he was compelled to put on 
his brakes. The repeated fast turning had 
thrown all the oil out of the right rear 
wheel bearings, and when the brakes were 
slammed on hard this wheel locked. The 
immediate effect was to whirl the Sunset 
around in the most alarming manner, the 
ear describing two complete circles, but 
remaining on all four wheels. The dust 
was so thick that there was imminent 
danger of the cars following striking the 
Sunset. Free, regardless of victory or de- 
feat, ran back out of the cloud to warn 
the other drivers to hold close to the inner 
fence. When he got his own car straight- 
ened out again he was too far behind the 
leader to catch up. In the sixth lap the 
Sunset made the mile in 1:01, which was 
the best time of the day given out by the 
judges. One minute flat was claimed for 
the Chalmers-Detroit, but this does not 
seem to have been official. The Chalmers’ 
time in the 25-mile free-for-all was 
26 minutes 40 seconds, which is claimed 
as a world’s record for a stock car on a 
circular track. One of the features of 
the afternoon’s racing was an exhibition 
3-mile race by Mrs. William Unger. There 
had been some criticism of permitting 
women to handle cars in a race, and Mrs. 
Unger was the only woman who came to 
the line. She drove a White steamer, and 
she had another woman acting as me- 
chanie, perched low on the chassis of the 
ear. Mrs. Unger reeled off the 3 miles 
in 4:20, the final lap being negotiated in 
1:20. The summary follows: 


First race, 5 miles, for cars costing $1,500 
or less—Sunset, driven by Frank Free, won: 
ern | ste by Frank Murray, second ; time, 

9 -! 

Second race, 5 miles, for motor cycles— 
Abe Robb, Indian, won Cogburn, am, sec- 
ond: Wood, Indian, third; time, 5:52 

Third race-—Sunset, driven by Frank Free, 
Won ; Chalmers-Detroit, driven by Bert Ding- 
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ley, second; Buick, driven by Frank Murray, 
third ; time, 1 10 :24. 

Fourth race, 15 miles, for privately owned 
cars—Fierce-Arrow, driven by ‘Tuthill, won; 
Pope-Hartford,’ driven by Gilbert, second ; 
time, 19 :57. 

Fifth race, 15 miles, for motor cycles—Abe 
Robb, Indian, won; Cogburn, Indian, second; 
Wood, Indian, third; time, 17 :05 2-5. 

Sixth race, 25 miles, free-for-all—Chalmers- 
Detroit 40, driven by Bert Dingley, won; 
oper driven by Frank Murray, second; time, 


Seventh race, women’s race, 3 miles—Mrs. 
William Unger, White, won; time, 5:20. 

Eighth race, 3-mile potato race—Sunset, 
driven by Frank Free, won; White steamer, 
agg by Doun Whaley, second; time not 
taken 

Special event to break world’s 3-mile motor 
cycle record—Ben ey oo lost, riding two- 
cylinder Indian; time, 2:591. 


HARTFORD CELEBRATES 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 11—Tpere has just 
come to a successful conclusion a 3-day 
celebration of the formal dedication of the 
new stone bridge across the Connecticut 
river. In connection with the celebration 
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sented. As celebrations go, it was typi- 
cally New England. The motor car parade 
ix the evening was a gorgeous affair. One 
display that was particularly deserving 
of mention was a light electric truck used 
by a local Swedish society by means of 
which was shown a model of a viking ship 
and so gracefully did the mimic craft 
spin over the ground that the mode of 
propulsion remained a mystery to the un- 
initiated. Of the commercial vehicle sec- 
tion proper, the Hartford Rubber Works 
Co. had a very unique float, a big elec- 
trie 5-ton truck decorated in keeping with 
the event, and the sides bore mammoth 
trade marks in electric lights. The Pope 
Mfg. Co. was present with the big .Wav- 
erly electric truck, on which was carried 
a 1909 model. The Electric Vehicle Co. 
used the 214-ton Riker electric ‘ruck, 
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CONTESTING CARS CHECKING AT STUDEBAKER GARAGE, SOUTH: BEND 


there was an industrial procession. The 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., the Electric 
Vehicle Co., the Pope Mfg. Co., the Whit- 
ney Mfg. Co.; in fact all concerns identi- 
fied in one way or another through their 
product with the industry were repre- 








RUN OF THE CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, OCTOBER 6-9 














above which was an illuminated electrie 
sign, and two old-time models were car- 
ried. The touring and runabout section 
was notable for many reasons. The sea- 
sons of the year were portrayed by vari- 
ous cars and decorated accordingly. Presi- 
dent W. F. Fuller of the Automobile Club 
of Hartford was marshal of the proces- 
sion in the Pierce-Arrow six. 




















Drivers ist Day| 2ndDay| 3d Day | 4th day Mechanical Examinrtion Total SMALL FIELD AT CLEVELAND 
~ — Cleveland, O., Oct. 13—Between twelve 
Halladay ........ Out bd Broken} frame, |ran last day as non-contestant,.........0002| sseeeeeees 
i ee sdecasiowen 24 Perfect | Perfect | Perfect a fan ees pomets core ae shield 51 and fifteen cars are expected to face the 
. oose, 1 point ; brakes, 26 points j i 
F, 8. Duesenberg....... 66 2 68 62 roa strut rods, 25;inoperative comp re- 224 in esos page fF ev ae 
. er, 1. Treliaplll contest 0 e evelan uto- 
F. M. Harn ...cccccceee Perfect | Perfect | Perfect | Perfect |Threaded locking bushings, front end rear 2 y ° 
- oe strut rods loose, 2 points. matic Club. The dealers are showing much 
Hf CLAIR ososcevdedeas Perfect | Perfect 22 Perfect |Brakes, 10 points. oc. cess ccccsecccccscveveccs 32 e . ‘ 
eee ine ae BELAY, Perfect i Out Continue das non contestant. ; more interest in this event than was the 
eller..... erfec erfec erfec erfec lam Delt Off, 1 POINt......ccccccccccccccccecsoses * 
Prank Nutt... wdudatsuheicd Perfect Perfect Perfect Perfect Perfect otal : Nénsdacciidadawavsaccacaeeemes P erfect case last year, and they are making if 
Be socesene erfec erfec erfec OTEOCE [ROCIO CE 6 occ kcccccvedde cccccecccvcccccvccecee Perfect s 
ns iHaselstine....... pba dacsl Tet need me... 5 . ory a oe pee contestant, P . : preparations to have a successful event, 
L erfec erfec erfect erfect |Oiler chain off, 20 pts., fan belt off, 1 pt.. 21 j i 
c.' “ig and Phillips No wees Nae Nd we - - . se ebain off, 1 pt., inoperative fan, 21 pts - se ge though the entry list is rather small. 
covecudauuee erfec erfec erfec erfec Is ap sed gecdctatdced sncudehownecasceaave erfect + " 
L.. Wagoner Scdcosedd6es Perfect | Perfect | Perfect | Perfect |Perfect. ......ccccccccccsccccescccccecccce secs Perfect So far two Stoddard Day tons, two Chal 
t .. Smithson disaseesce ae Out  |Continue/d as non-|contesta|Nt........0c.sceceseersenscecesecnceeestecseesees mers-Detroits, two Jacksons, a Thomas 
4 > Hee and Stillman ..| Perfect | Perfect | Perfect | Perfect |Fan belt off, 1 pt., air line leak, 1 pt. ...... 2 “ . ° 
: OCMENR veg ecccrees Perfect | Perfect | Perfect | Perfect |Perfect..i....ccccccccccccccccececsecscesecees Perfect light six, a Mora, Stearns, Franklin, and 
. eee 





; Oldsmobile have definitely entered in the 
professional class, while three more ma- 
chines are assured in the amateur event. 
The trip will consume about 530 miles and 
will be of a strenuous nature. 


Division 2—Teuring Cars 


Class E—Cargs costing up to $1,999. Class F—Cars costing $2,000 to $2,499. Class G—Cars costing $2,500 to $3,999 
Class H—Cars costing $4,000 and up 
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FAIRMOUNT PARK RACE WON BY LOCOMOBILE 





ROBERTSON IN LOCOMORILE RECEIVING His PRIZES AT THE FINISH 


Photograph by N. Lazarnick 


HILADELPHIA,’PA., Oct. 2—In the 

presence of more than 400,000 people 
George Robertson on Saturday. morning 
last drove his four-cylinder 40-horsepower 
Locomobile to a creditable victory in the 
200-mile founders’ week stock chassis 
road race over the 7.8-mile course laid out 
in Fairmount park. Robertson covered the 
course twenty-five times—195 miles—in 4 
hours 2 minutes and 30 seconds—which 
figures out at a trifle better than 48 miles 
an hour for the race. Cyrus Patchke in 
a 45-50 Acme captured second honors in 
4:14:54; Ralph Mulford, 50-horsepower 
Lozier, third, in 4:17:26, and Bert Man- 
cher, 38-horsepower Peerless, fourth, in 
4:21:26. Jim Florida in another four- 
cylinder 40-horsepower Locomobile was 
about 4 minutes behind the Peerless, but 
could not finish owing to the immense 
crowd which surged all over the course as 
soon as the winner was announced. Frank 
Yerger, in the 38.5-horsepower Studebaker, 
was also still on the course at the time, 
having completed his nineteenth lap. 

It was a great victory for the Locomo- 
bile, its Robertson-Ethridge crew and 
Firestone tires. Certainly a greater crowd 
witnessed the finish of a similar 
contest in this country. The scene which 
followed the presentation of the trophies 
to the winners will long live im their mem- 
ories. By thousands and tens of thou- 
sands the crowds rushed to the finish and 
endeavored to get within earshot of Mayor 
Reyburn as he -ongratulated the. winners 
and handed them their plunder. Robert- 
son was so rattled when a couple of the 
mayor’s assistants handed down the mas- 
sive $2,000 founders’ week cup that he all 
but fell out of the car with the ponder- 
ous trophy on top of him. The mayor’s 
wife thrust a vunch of Amer.can Beau- 
ties into his dirty paws at the same time, 
and then he had to stand there while his 
honor presented the Evening Times fob 


never 


medal, which went to the driver of the 
winning car. All this while the immense 
crowd was giving itself up to an eestasy 
of hero-worship which would have made a 
presidential nomination candidate green 
with envy, so loud and so prolonged was 
it. ‘‘Robby’s’’ blush vied in brightness 
with the roses he held, especially when 
the mayor said: ‘‘Your and 
grandchildren honor you for this 
day’s victory.’’ Certainly it was a great 
day for ‘‘Robby.’’ 


While the victory is the Locomobile’s, 


children 
will 


it would not have been possible without 
Robertson. Over such a course, with no 
long straights, heavy driving counts more 
than on a long circuit, with 5 and 10-mile 
straightaways. On a long course the car’s 
speed has a more direct relation to the 
result; on the Fairmount park circuit in- 
telligent driving is more than half the 





battle. There may have been speedier cars 
in the race than the Locomobile, but there 
were no headier drivers than Robertson. He 
nursed his tires on the turns; he took no 
chances on ‘‘grandstand’’ work. Those 
who, perhaps, were disappointed at his 
victory, said ‘‘Luck!’’ He made but one 
stop, it is true; but that was because he 
treated his car and his tires as tenderly 
as the conditions of a bruising race would 
permit. When, at the conclusion of the 
fifteenth lap, he considered it advisable to 
replenish his fuel he passed the word to 
be ready with a complete set of tires 
when he came around on the next lap. All 
hands were ready, and the car had hardly 
come to a standstill before the Loco help- 
ers were all over it like a colony of ants. 
In less than 3 minutes he was off. Organ- 
ization helps. 

Patchke, in the Acme 40, was com- 
pelled to make four stops—three for tire 
trouble—all on the road, away from the 
control, and one for fuel. These it was 
that helped keep him back. His car was 
fully as fast as the Loco, but his tire 
troubles, occurring, as they did, at points 
far removed from the Acme control, put 
all the work on him and his mechanician, 
Jere Price. Not a few valuable minutes 
were lost to the Aeme-Patchke combina- 
tion in consequence. 

When interviewed after the race, Rob- 
ertson was quite modest over his victory 
and was as ready to ascribe his success 
to good luck as were some of the disap- 
pointed ones. ‘‘We hadn’t the semblance 
of an accident,’’ he said, ‘‘and my car 
ran just like a well-taken-care-of watch. 
We stopped but once, and did everything 
needed to the car then, including the put- 
ting on of a full set of Firestones. The 
tires we started with were not bad, but we 
had a little in the bank, and played things 


ACME WHICH FINISHED SECOND IN RUN 


Photograph by N. Lazarnick 











safe. The course was not a fast one, and 
{ early realized that any one who at- 
tempted to ‘beat it ’ would come to grief. 
I figured it out that the Loco outfit could 
stand a 50-mile gait and win. I adhered 
to that schedule as nearly as I could.’’ 

Ralph Mulford, driver of the Lozier six, 
while somewhat disappointed over the re- 
sult, said he might have won had the race 
been twice as long. ‘‘We were on the 
same lap with the leaders right up to the 
twentieth round, when we lost 6 minutes 
with a bad tire. We showed what we 
could do on the tenth lap, when we made 
the fastest circuit of the day.’’ And he 
showed the North American trophy which 
he had captured as the result of that fast 
bit of work. 

Salzman won the Record cup for mak- 
ing the fastest time on the first lap in the 
Thomas—8:57. The Press trophy for the 
best average time, and the Evening Tele- 
graph eup for the most uniform time for 
the twenty-five laps have not yet been 
awarded, 

It was a bleak morning, with a strong 
northeast wind chilling the marrow of the 
thousands of sport-loving Quakers who had 
left their warm couches to witness the 
novelty of a big road race right at their 
doors, as it were. All the trolley cars 
were put at work an hour earlier than 
usual to accommodate the huge crowds 
which flocked to the park. Many motor- 
ing parties went out to the course shortly 
after midnight in order to secure favor- 
able positions to witness the race; not a 
few of them had provided themselves with 
the materials for making coffee, and as 
dawn broke the scene suggested an im- 
mense army just waking to the day’s ac- 
tivities—lacking the canvas and the in- 
struments of warfare, of course. At the 
big camp on Beimont avenue the handlers 
of the various cars and the tire men were 
up betimes, several of the racers taking 
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DAVIS IN APPERSON WAS 
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slow trips over the course to finally size it 
up before the actual race should be on. 

The spectators were gratified at the 
early announcement that the Thomas would 
start. The A. A. A. officials had limited 
the number of entries to sixteen, and there 
were several disappointed candidates when 
that limit was reached. Erwin R. Berg- 
dall, however, withdrew his Welch, and as 
the Thomas was first substitute, it was 
given the coveted place. It looked like a 
winner for six laps and then went to the 
discard with a broken crankshaft. 

The management of the whole affair 
from the beginning was excellent. The 
mayor was in his place in the official grand- 
stand for 5 long hours, and under his eye 
Superintendent of Police Taylor had his 
men on their mettle. Only one criticism 
was heard, and that was as to the rather 
primitive score-board provided. This was 
built over the press stand, and apparently 
for the sole benefit of the grandstand oc- 





Lozien, WHICH RAN THIRD, ROUNDING TURN 
Photograph by Pictorial News Co. 





AN EARLY CONTENDER 
cupants. If the press men wanted to see 
it they were compelled to descend to the 
ground and walk out in front of the press 
stand, jostled meanwhile by the horde of 
‘‘officials’’ who seem to do everything 
but officiate. The score-board had but 
two lines on it—one for laps, the other for 
time. Whoever built it evidently thought 


, a baseball battle was to be fought out. 


As each lap was finished the assistant 
scorers would sponge out the official time 
of the ear for the previous lap and chalk 
in the new time. Woe betide the press- 
man who failed to be on the job when the 
times were announced! 

The race was unique in several respects. 
In the first place it was held over a 
course within a half-hour’s ride of a city 
of a million and a half of people, who 
could reach the scene of the contest by 
the expenditure of a nickel. Besides, it 
was a practical holiday, being the last day 
of a most successful series of public spec- 
tacles in honor of founders’ week. Visitors 
from out of town who had never seen a 
motor car race flocked to the park by tens 
of thousands. Any portion of the course 
could be reached via the park trolleys for 
an additional nickel, and but for this fact 
and the numerous points of vantage 
around the entire 8 miles of the course 
there would have been such a congestion 
at the start-finish as to have seriously in- 
terfered with the race. The affair, how- 
ever, was in the hands of the city. Mayor 
Reyburn, himself an enthusiastic motorist, 
felt the city’s responsibility, and it was 
only through the excellent work of the 
1,500 police and Fairmount park guards 
that the course was kept clear during 
the race. The Quaker City Motor Club 
furnished the flagmen, and they and the 
coppers worked so. well together that the 
mayor went out of his way after the race 
to hunt up the Q, C. M. C. committee and 
congratulate it on the thoroughness of its 
arrangements. Almost the entire 8 miles 
of the cireuit was roped off, so dense 
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were the crowds. At those points where 
there was possibility of an accident the 
spectators were especially numerous. Sinu- 
ous Sweet Briar hill, where the Thomas 
went out with a broken crankshaft, was 
an especial favorite with the morbid, 
bloodthirsty ones who scented a possible 
tragedy; so were Neill drive and the 
Y turn at the T. A. B. fountain. Here it 
was that the cops had their work cut out 
for them. 

The course, while well policed, was not 
well suited to the purposes of the speed- 
smiths. In the first place, it was too short 
—less than 8 miles—and had too few 
straights in it. Those drivers who at- 
tempted to take liberties with it suffered 
the penalty. Michener and his Lozier 5 
were eliminated by a tricky Y turn at the 
foot of George’s hill. ‘‘Mitch’’ attempt- 
ed to take the turn at too high a rate of 
speed, and over the Lozier went. Thou- 
sands of spectators who had gathered 
there hoping to see some such calamity 
rushed to the scene. Fortunately the 
force of police just there was a heavy one, 
and they beat the crowd back while the 
unfortunates were being put on their feet. 
Neither was seriously hurt, and a few 
minutes later both were perched on their 
wrecked car, smoking as unconcernedly as 
if a spill were an every-day affair and 
watching the other contestants striving 
for the prize they had hoped to win. 


A few minutes later the little Max- 
well 28 broke its crankshaft on the ugly 
S turn on Neill drive, and Bittner and 
Smith dragged their car to the side lines 
and watched the race from that vantage 
point. Then the Stoddard-Dayton was 
stopped for nearly an hour with valve 
trouble, and got going again only to be 
stopped on the next round by a stripped 
pump gear. Next the big Thomas, which 
had been burning things up, came to grief 
with a broken crankshaft while descend- 
ing Sweet Brier hill. The Pullman 40, 
driven by La Roche, broke a wheel at the 
bumpy Belmont avenue crossing, and re- 
tired. The other retirals were voluntary, 
being ascribable to the loss of time due 
to tire troubles, with no hope of regain- 
ing the lost ground. 


The control stations were lined up for 
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half a mile along Belmont avenue. Here 
it was that the men ‘‘behind the gun’’— 
those whose work renders success possi- 
ble—labored like fiends, with thousands 
looking on and applauding their efforts. 
Each time a car would run up to the long 
platform the crowd would surge nearer to 
get a view of what was doing, and the 
numerous cops on duty here had their 
hands full maintaining sufficient elbow 
room for the repair and tire men to work. 
The sixteen contestants were all lined 
up awaiting the word for fully a half- 
hour, and the first car was started just as 
the factory whistles in the near-by city 
sounded the signal for beginning the new 
day’s toil at 7 o’clock. They were sent 
on their 195-mile journey at half-minute 
intervals, in the following order: 


No. Car. Cyl and H. P. Driver 
1—Maxwell ......... 4-28 H. Buttner 
2—Apperson ... ..... 448.4 George Davis 
3—Peerless .......... 4-38 Bert Maucher 
4—Pullman ......... 4-40 Max La Roche 


PE ccocses aes 6-70 George Salzman 
6—Studebaker ....... 4-38.5 Frank Yerger 
7—Chadwick ........ 6-50 Jack Harkins 
8—Stoddard-Dayton ..4-34.5 E. C. Ireland 
9—Locomobile ....... 4-40 J. W. Florida 

10—Locomobile ....... 4-40 Geo. Robertson 

11—Amer. Loco.. .--6-60 L. J. Bergdoll 
12—Palmer & Singer. . -6-60 Wm. Wallace 

REOOEND 6629 00.00 0% -45-50 Cyrus Patchke 

RTE ase ncecsces 4-45 Harry Michener 

16——Pennsylvania ..... 4-38 Len Zengle 

Se 6-50 Ralph Mulford 


TIRE EQUIPMENT 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 14 and 16, 


No. 1, Ajax; 





Diamond; Nos. 8, 12, 15 and 17, atnental ; 
Nos. 9 and 10, Firestone ; No. 1i, 
*Substituted for Welch 6-51, wutedeawn. 


The Mulford-Hall Lozier, the last car t 
be sent away, had been gone but a minut: 
and a half when the bugle signal and th: 
familiar ‘‘car coming’’ heralded the ap- 
proach of the first racer. It was the Ap- 
person, which had started second. Then 
came the Peerless, driven by Bert Mau- 
cher, who had picked up half a minute on 
the Apperson; then followed the post-en- 
try Thomas, which Salzman had driven 
to such purpose that he had gained a min- 
ute on the Peerless and a minute and a 
half on the Apperson. The Mulford Lo- 
zier was reported held up by tire trouble, 
and it was the last of the sixteen cars to 
cross the tape on the first lap, in 14:41, 
several of the leaders having registered 
their second lap ahead of it. At this point 
the crowd was worked up to a frenzy of 
excitement by the race. 

The first serious trouble came in the 
second lap, when the Lozier 45, the favor- 
ite of half the immnese crowd, went down 
and out on the tricky turn at the Catholic 
fountain, the car overturning and catch- 
ing fire, but fortunately neither Michener 
nor Lynch, his mechanician, was hurt, al- 
though the latter was caught under the 
car, which was badly smashed and 
scorched. The Thomas still led on the 





ROBERTSON IN LOCOMOBILE, FOLLOWED By ACME 
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RECORD OF THE TIME FOR EACH LAP MADE BY THE CARS CONTESTING IN THE FOUNDERS’ WEEK 








No. Car 
10—- Locomobile 


38—Peerless 
9—Locomobile 
2—-Apperson 

11—American Locomotive 
12—Palmer & Singer.......-...+-+00. 
6—Studebaker 
16—Pennsylvania 
—— 


a reaaere: Dayton 

4—Pullman 

1—Maxwell 
15—Lozier 


*Still running when race was stopped 
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Start A. M. 1 2 3 4 5 7 s 9 
enna 7:04:30 9:52 19:36 29:07 38:07 48:04 br: 31 | 1:06:55 | 1:16:26 | 1:25:48 
shane 7:06:00 10:19 20:26 30:32 40:43 51:56 1:01:32 | 1:11:32 | 1:21:31 { 1:32:26 
ease 7:07:30 14:41 24:04 33:29 42:48 52:44 1:02:48 | 1:11:05 | 1:20:08 | 1:31:04 
wre 7:01:00 9:57 24:24 34:23 44:31 56:51 1:05:14 | 1:15:04 | 1:26:11 | 1:36:37 
ssoem 7:04:00 9:59 19:37 29:11 38:45 48:20 57:51 | 1:07:25 | 1:17:04 | 1:26:37 
een 7:00:30 10:28 19:39, 29:11 38:41 48:15 59:36 | 1:11:05 | 1:20:34 | 1:29:56 
7:05:00 10:03 20:54 29:41 39:40 49:37 59:41 | 1:09:47 | 1:19:54 | 1:30:02 
7:05:30 9:27 18:42 27:68 37:16 46:43 55:15 | 1:05:39 | 1:21:42 | 1:30:07 
unkind 7:02:30 12:40 22:45 33:09 43:32 54:23 1:04:27 | 1:14:50 | 1:25:29 | 1:35:38 
outa 7:07:00 10:08 20:10 30:07 40:47 51:56 1:02:46 | 1:12:54 | 1:28:56 | 1:40:09 
ssbee 7:03:00 11:33 23:23 33:16 43:18 53:53 1:11:40 | 1:29:28 | 1:39:50 | 1:49:55 
eyes” 7:02:00 8:57 17:37 26:32 38:47 47:32 56:22 |Broke crankshaft 
omen x 7:03:30 10:29 20:45 31:00 41:21 63:21 1:43:14 Valve hung up on 6th 
<n 7:01:30 10:44 24:34 34:23 47:20 Smashed left rear wheel | | 
cece 7:00:00 11:31 22:42 33:46 |Broke crankshaft | 
obabe 7:06:30 9:47 Tire blew out; car overturned on T. A. B. Fountain turn | 


Times set in heavy type indicate leading car 























second lap, with over a minute on the 
P. & S&S. which had about the same ad- 
vantage over the Loco pair, which were 
traveling according to a carefully pre- 
pared schedule. The relative positions of 
the leading cars were maintained on the 
third lap, although the Apperson pushed 
into third place ahead of the Locos. The 
Maxwell was eliminated on the fourth 
round by a broken crankshaft. The little 
flyer was going like a clock, too, on an 
11-minute schedule, and Driver Bittner 
was inconsolable at the mishap. 


The completion of the fourth round 
witnessed a shake-up in the _ positions, 
Wallace taking advantage of the Thom- 
as tire trouble to pull into the lead, 
with the Robertson Loco second, Apperson 
third and the Florida Loco fourth. On the 
fifth and sixth laps the positions were 
the same, apart from the fact that the 
Thomas, which had got going again, 
moved up from fifth into second place and 
was going like a dream when, on the sev- 
enth lap, in negotiating the bad down- 
hill snake curve on Sweet Brier hill the 
crankshaft snapped and rendered the car 
hors du combat. The plucky Stoddard- 
Dayton also went down and out for keeps 
on this lap after disheartening troubles. 
On the sixth lap one of the valves hung 
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up, and Driver Ireland was compelled to 
get another car and make a quick run into 
the city to get material to make the re- 
pair. He was on the track again in 55 
minutes, but on the very next lap he 
stripped his pump gear and retired from 
the strenuous race for good. 


On the eighth lap the Robertson Loco 
swung into the lead, with the Florida 
Loco second and the Apperson third, and 
this order was maintained until the sev- 
enteenth round, when the leader stopped 
at the Locomobile camp for supplies and 
a complete set of tires, which although ap- 
parently sound, were quite hot and might 
give trouble at any minute. This stop, 
which took only 3 minutes, as word had 
been given previously and all hands were 
‘fon the job’’ like so many tigers as soon 
as the car stopped, let the Florida Loco 
into the lead; but it was a very short 
one—only 10 seconds—and was soon 
wrested from it by Robertson, who at the 
completion of the eighteenth lap, had once 
tore swung into the van by the narrow 
margin of 10 seconds over its twin, with 
the Apperson still third, Bergdoll in the 
American Locomotive fourth, Mulford in 
the Lozier 50 fifth and Patchke in the 
Acme sixth. Meantime the Chadwick 50 
and the Pennsylvania 38 had retired, the 





No. 16 LOCOMOBILE AND PALMER & SINGER TAKING TURN 
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former after completing twelve laps and 
the latter on the previous round. Both 
had been so delayed by tire troubles that 
it was deemed useless to continue. 

At the conclusion of the twentieth lap 
it looked very much like a ‘‘one-two’’ 
Loco victory. Both cars were running 
like clocks and with a 3-minute lead over 
the Apperson and twice as much over the 
American Locomotive, which Bergdall had 
been sending along at a regular schedule, 
the chances for such a double triumph 
looked excellent. Just at this stage there 
were nine cars still in the race—and of 
these, seven were on the same lap. This 
was announced as a record for this class 
of racing, and it was seen that an acci- 
dent or a series of tire-trouble delays 
might throw the race any old way. 

On the next round, however, the Amer- 
ican Locomotive and the Palmer and 
Singer failed to appear—tire trouble 
again. The twenty-second lap saw the 
elimination of the plucky Apperson for 
the same reason. This left but six cars 
in the race—the two Locos, Acme, Lozier, 
Peerless and Studebaker. But on the same 
lap the Florida Loco began to experience 
the misfortune that had put numerous 
other contenders out of the race—punc- 
tures and more punctures—so that at the 


»end of the twenty-third lap it had fallen 


to fifth place. The Acme, which Patchke 
had driven in a remarkably clever and 
consistent manner, averaging about 10 
minutes to the circuit almost throughout 
the entire race, swung into second place 
during this round. The Acme was then 
11 minutes behind Robertson’s Loco, and 
maintained its position to the end. Mul- 
ford in the Lozier 50, who moved up into 
third place, had performed similarly well, 
but persistent trouble in the early stage 
put him so far back that he could not re- 
cover the ground lost. Bert Maucher, a 
clever local lad, who drove the Peerless, 
went into fourth place. This order—Rob- 
ertson Loco, Acme, Mulford Lozier, Peer- 
less and Studebaker—remained unchanged 
to the finish. The Florida Loco, which 
had finally emerged from a disheartening 
series of punctures and blow-outs, got go- 
ing again before word was ’phoned around 
the. course to stop the race. 








STOCK CHASSIS RACE IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, WON BY ROBERTSON IN THE LOCOMOBILE 








10 11 12 13 14 15 
35:16 | 1:44:33 | 1:54:12 | 2:03:43 | 2:13:09 | 2:22 
41:37 | 1:61:39 | 2:01:36 | 2:11:38 | 2:21:37 | 2:31 
39:36 | 1:49:13 | 1:58:51 | 2:08:32 | 2:18:08 | 2:31 
47:14 | 1:51:41 | 2:08:02 | 2:18:17 | 2:26:46 | 2:38: 
36:14 | 1:45:57 | 1:65:31 | 2:05:13 | 2:14:59 | 2:24 
:39:30 | 1:48:62 | 1:68:23 | 2:07:50 | 2:17:20 | 2:26 
40:03, | 1:49:50 | 1:69:54 | 2:09:53 | 2:19:59 | 2:29 
‘39:35 | 1:48:58 | 1:68:23 | 2:07:48 | 2:26:32 | 2:36: 
46:03 | 1:66:12 | 2:06:19 | 2:16:29 | 2:59:23 | 3:09 
59:18 | 2:10:25 t 
00:06 | 2:29:02 | 2:38:58 T 

lap; stripped pump gear 7th lap 
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16 17 18 19 20 
2:32:11 | 2:46:31 | 2:55:53 | 3:05:14 | 3:14:41 
2:41:27 | 2:61:26 | 3:02:38 | 3:12:49 | 3:23:15 
2:42:12 | 2:51:47 | 3:01:30 | 3:11:13 | 3:26:45 
2:49:08 | 3:01:22 | 3:11:20 3:21:25 | 3:31:29 
2:34:36 | 2:46:21 | 2:56:53 | 3:05:44 | 3:15:22 
2:39:11 | 2:48:46 | 2:58:17 3:07:50 | 3:17:36 
2:40:00 | 2:49:55 | 2:59:58 | 3:10:01 | 3:20:00 
2:45:33 | 2:54:31 | 3:04:15 | 3:13:41 | 3:27:59 
3:19:49 | 3:30:02 | 3:45:14 | 3:55:43 * 


























21 22 23 24 25 
3:24:06 | 3:33:30 | 3:43:15 | 3:52:52 | 4:02:30 
3:33:33 | 3:43:49 | 3:54:09 | 4:04:26 | 4:14:54 
3:36:21 | 3:45:54 | 3:55:30 | 4:06:55 | 4:17:26 
3:41:29 | 3:51:29 | 4:01:28 | 4:11:35 | 4:21:26 
3:27:39 | 3:37:37 | 4:08:30 | 4:14:56 * 
3:27:59 T 
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TWENTY IN VANDERBILT; MORE EXPECTED 


EW YORK, Oct. 13—As the entry 

list for the Vanderbilt cup race, 
which is to be held on the Long Island 
motor parkway course on the 24th, now 
stands, there are twenty entries in all, 
representing America, Germany, France 
and Italy, and there appears to be good 
reason to believe that there may be fur- 
ther entries in the fortnight still inter- 
vening. Of the total number now in 
hand, thirteen are American cars, consist- 
ing of three Thomas cars, two Locomo- 
biles, two Knox representatives, two 
Mathesons and one each of the Chadwick, 
Acme, Mora and B. L. M. makes. The 
seven foreign cars are the three Mercedes, 
a Brasier, an Isotta, a Hotchkiss and a 
Renault. Up to the present, all but six 
of the drivers have been selected. Salz- 
man will pilot one of the Thomas cars, the 
other two still being without drivers, 
while Robertson is to have charge of a 
Locomobile, but his running mate for the 
other car of the same make is still to be 
chosen. The Knox entriés will be handled 
by Basle and Bourque, and the two Mathe- 
sons will have as pilots Chevrolet, of 
track fame, and J. B. Ryall. Willie 
Haupt will handle the Great Chadwick 
six, while Strang has been nominated for 
the Renault and Patsche is to pilot the 
Acme entry. Of the Mercedes team, two 
are to be handled by professionals, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, car being piloted by 
Luttgen, while Stricker will have the 
Graves entry. Foxhall Keene will drive 
his own car as usual. 

Lytle’s high average of 64.25 miles an 
hour, made in the Isotta last Saturday, has 
shown what can be done over the new 
course, and much in the way of record- 
breaking is to be expected of the Vander- 
bilt race. Lytle’s performance has also 
created a strong speed craze among motor- 
ists generally, and the demand for permis- 
sion to use the parkway stretch has been 
so great that it has been thrown open 
from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. daily, the fee being 
$2 for that time, but no night driving will 
be permitted until after the Vanderbilt. 
Motor cycle riders who have had an oppor- 
tunity to try the course are anxious to 
have a big motor cycle event immediately 
after the Vanderbilt. The entry list and 
drivers as complete up to October 12, is as 
follows: 


Car Entrant Driver 

pone... Se vn a eer Cordner & Flinn Patschke 
Sos baud Thomas Williams Williams 

Chadwick. .,Chadwick Eng. Wks. Haupt 
+009 00n6s ee Knox Auto. Co. lasle 
on ssscnbaee Knox Auto. Co. Bourque 
Locomobile ..Locomobile Co. Robertson 
Locomobile Lee 2  sshenedcece 
DEGUMOBOR «0 00 00 on Matheson Co. Chevrolet 
Matheson.......... Matheson Co. Ryall 
i cis nhs opens eeuad toh” <shasweeee 
Thomas....... E. R. Thomas Co. Salzmann 
Thomas....... i BONERS 00. socccccese 
‘Thomas....... - i: Se CD, sesccceses 
See H. Payne Whitney Sasevecers 
a gag - Hotchkiss neers <>. Shhbaneued 
NE Rae ie 8 kaw Lytle 
Mercedes. . * W. K. Vanderbilt Jr. Luttgen 
Mercedes........-. Robert Graves Stricker 
Mercedes......... Foxhall Keene Keene 


Sere Paul Lacroix Strang 


It is rumored that Montague Roberts 
will be put at the wheel of -one of the 
added Thomas cars. Kilpatrick seems a 
likely pilot for the Hotchkiss, in view of 
the fact that he has been identified with 
the efforts of that make this season in 
straightaway and 24-hour contests. Al- 
though no announcement of the final choice 
of driver for the second Locomobile, Jim 
Florida was given a try-out in the Phila- 
delphia race of last Saturday. Pilots are 
getting scarce, most of those that have 
figured prominently in the long-distance 
events having already been engaged. 

Joseph Tracy has concluded a contract 
with C. W. Matheson to look after the 
Matheson camp. He went to Wilkes- 
Barre on Tuesday and inspected the new 
Matheson racer. Tracy will pitch the 
Matheson camp at Gifford’s. Stricker, 
who is to pilot the Jenatzy Mercedes for 
Robert Graves, has been at the wheel of 
Benz cars in the grand prix races. He 
formerly was a demonstrator for the late 
Alexander Fisher, of New York, when he 
was the importer of the Rochet Schneider. 
Strang gives Stricker’s instructions credit 
for most of his success as a driver. That 
the Mora company will be represented in 
the race is very doubtful, unless it is 
decided after all to start one of the stock 
ear models. 


ANOTHER GLOBE TROTTER 

Omaha, Neb., Oct 19—Criss-crossing the 
North American continent in a motor car, 
crossing each country of any size in 
Europe, Asia and Africa in the same 
machine, and to be the first man and 
woman to do it, is the distinction and am- 
bition of H. A. Hover and wife, of Ken- 
newick, Wash., who have completed the 
greater part of their American under- 
taking. They started from Los Angeles, 
Cal., April 11, and expect to return to 
their home in the summer of 1912. When 
they will have completed their trip they 
will have traveled fully 100,000 miles in a 
motor car. They first went to the gulf of 
Lower California, dipped their front 
wheels into the ocean, went north in Can- 
ada as far as the roads would admit, and 
then started eastward to New York city. 
From here they will sail for Algeria, tour 
Egypt this winter and next year begin 
upon the European countries. They state 
they will cross each country one way, 
and several of the countries both ways. 
They have arranged their trip so that they 
ean spend the summers in the northern 
part of the country, and the winters in 
the southern part. They hope to tour 
India 1 year from this winter, and on their 
way home will touch the Philippines and 
Hawaiian islands and land at San Fran- 
cisco. Hover is the proprietor of the 
Hover Land Co., Hover, Benton county, 
Wash., and of the Kennewich Land Co., 
Kennewich, Wash. The past 10 years has 





been given to promoting land companies 
and investing in real estate. The close 
attention to the business broke down his 
health and he was compelled to take a rest. 
Instead of being idle, he and his wife 
planned the trip. Since starting out he 
has gained rapidly in health, and has for- 
gotten his business cares. The undertak- 
ing is made all the more remarkable by 
Mr. Hover acting as his own driver and 
mechanic. He is a member of the Spokane 
Automobile Club, and is carrying its 
colors. He drives a four-cylinder 20-horse- 
power Maxwell. 


FOREIGN TRADE TIPS 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 11—According 
to information received by the trade pro- 
motion bureau of the federal government, 
it will not be easy to sell American motor 
cars in Germany, if reliance is placed on 
catalogs in English. Except in the case 
of firms in constant commercial inter- 
course with the United States, English is 
little understood and extremely unsatis- 
factory. French is preferable at present, 
if it is absolutely impossible to use Ger- 
man, though Engl.sh is gradually advance- 
ing. The best ways to introduce Amer- 
ican cars are: Be sure of the superiority 
of the car; send a representative who 
speaks German fluently; let him look over 
the field, select an active agent, repre- 
senting no other car of the same quality, 
and remain with him until a footing is 
secured; arrange for the immediate repair 
and replacing of parts at many places in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. The local 
dealer should not be expected to buy the 
cars outright; consignment for sale on 
commission ought to be practicable after 
bonding the agent and making him re- 
sponsible for credit sales. 

Breslau, a city of 490,000 people, has 
well-paved streets, good for motor cars, 
except in the old town, where the streets 
are too narrow. The population of Silesia 
is 4,942,611, embracing thirty-three cities 
whose population runs from 10,000 to 85,000. 
The country, networked as usual with ex- 
cellent macadamized roads, is almost level, 
and a few hours’ journey southward 
brings the traveler to the picturesque Giant 
mountains on the Austrian border. 

The use of motor cars in Stavanger, Nor- 
way, and vicinity has been very limited 
up to the present time, but indications 
now point to greater activity in this line. 
The need of better and quicker transpor- 
tation inland is recognized, and many of 
the barriers that have restricted the use 
of motor cars heretofore either have been 
removed or will be shortly. The public 
highways in Norway are very narrow, as a 
rule, and in a mountain district like Sta- 
vanger they are steep and contain many 
curves. The kind of cars that will be best 
adapted to that country must be of strong 
make and able to climb. It is probable 


that the most frequently-traveled tourist 
routes will soon be operated by motor cars, 
and for that reason omnibus cars will be 
most in demand at first, but it is safe to 
caleulate that when motor cars have be- 
come general and all barriers to their op- 
eration removed many will be bought for 
private use also in this country. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 11.—Official re- 
turns of the bureau of statistics at Wash- 
ington, D. C., show that during August 
156 motor cars, valued at $346,796, were 
shipped abroad, together with $44,074 
worth of parts. During the correspond- 
ing month of last year the number of cars 
exported was 256, valued at $437,468, 
while the value of the parts exported 
was $69,054. The number of cars ex- 
ported during the first 8 months of this 
year was 1,684, valued at $3,569,962, as 
against 2,308 cars, valued at $4,263,437, 
exported during the same period of last 
year. Exports of parts declined in value 
from $488,575 during the first 8 months of 
1907, to $434,849 during the same period 
of this year. During August last cars and 
parts were shipped to the following coun- 
tries: United Kingdom, $125,904; France, 
$15,565; Germany, $14,508; Italy, $93; 
other European countries, $4,796; British 
North America, $173,768; Mexico, $15,740; 
West Indies and Bermuda, $6,055; South 
America, $6,329; British East Indies, 
$2,147; British Australasia, $12,770; other 
Asia and Oceania, $10,459; other countries, 
$2,736. One hundred and seventy-nine 
motor cars, valued at $280,970, were im- 
ported into this country during August 
last, while in August a year ago the num- 
ber was 69 and the value $229,704. Dur- 
ing the 8 months’ period the number of 
cars imported increased from 628 in 1907 
to 737 in 1908, but the value decreased 
from $2,057,294 to $1,451,594. In other 
words, while the number of cars imported 
increased 109, the value decreased $605,- 
700. The following countries shipped 
motor cars to the United States in August: 
United Kingdom, 6, valued at $17,710; 
France, 143, valued at $210,474; Italy, 27, 
valued at $45,536; other countries, 3, 
valued at $7,250. 


ROAD CONGRESS OPENS 

Paris, Oct. 12—M. Barthou, the French 
minister of public works, officially wel- 
comed the delegates to the first interna- 
tional good roads congress, which was 
formally opened today. The delegates 
represent twenty-four different countries, 
including the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and many more 
(distant lands, such as Brazil, Chile, Mex- 
ico, Japan, China and India. The meeting 
was opened by speeches by the delegates 
‘rom some of the larger countries, L. W. 
Page, director of the public roads bureau 
of the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington, speaking for America. He praised 
the initiative of France. © 
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A. A. A. Accepts Powell Evans 
Trophy fur Big Commercial 
Vehicle Competition 





New York, Oct. 183—If present plans 
materialize, and the American manufactur- 
ers of commercial vehicles come forward 
with a plenteous entry, there will be a 
notable first contest next spring for the 
Powell Evans $2,000 trophy for commer- 
cial vehicles, This trophy, donated by 
Mr. Evans, who is president of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Philadelphia, was formally 
accepted at the quarterly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, held here last Friday, 
with First Vice-President Lewis R. Spears, 
of Boston, presiding, in the absence of 
President Wiluam H. Hotchkiss, of Buf- 
falo, who was unable to attend. 

For the greater convenience of the 
association’s membership at large, it was 
decided that the office of the touring 
board should be removed to New York 
city in the near future and its work car- 
ried on from the general headquarters of 
the organization, at 437 Fifth avenue. 
Powell Evans was named as chairman of 
what hereafter will be known as the tour- 
ing, information and maps board, and 
Frank B. Hower, president of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Buffalo, who has been 
chairman of the touring board, will be- 
come chairman of the contests board, 
which will succeed the technical board, 
and have charge of all contests other than 
racing and speed events, the same to in- 
clude all touring, technical, endurance and 
economy contests, as well as hill-climbs. 
The racing board, as heretofore, will con- 
tinue in charge of speed contests. 


Various recommendations of President 
Hotchkiss were adopted, including an en- 
largement of the national board of diree- 
tors, so that every club throughout the 
country will have a member on the board. 
R. D. Inman, of Portland, Ore., was elect- 
ed a director to represent the Portland 
Automobile Club. A long list of indi- 
vidual members was also passed upon, and 
action was taken providing that any indi- 
vidual member whose application is filed 
after this date will be extended member- 
ship privileges covering the fiscal year 
ending December 1, 1909. 

President Hotchkiss was authorized to 
appoint a committee of five to represent 
the A. A. A. on the National Conservation 
Commission, at the suggestion of Gifford 
Pinchot, chairman of this government 
body. The advisability of issuing a 
monthly or quarterly bulletin will come up 
for consideration at the next meeting. 

The executive committee having pre- 
viously referred to President Hotchkiss 
and Secretary Elliott the solution of the 
California situation, their recommendation 
was that provision be made for two state 
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bodies in a comomnwealth of such great 
geographical extent, and this plan was 
adopted by the meeting. 

The offer of the show committee of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association to allow space to the A. A. A. 
at the Grand Central palace exhibition in 
New York city was accepted. It was also 
decided to hold a general meeting of the 
association at the time of this show and 
again during the Madison Square garden 
show in January. Application will be 
made to the Trunk Line Association for 
reduced railroad rates during the weeks 
of these shows. 


WEST WANTS ROAD RACE 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 9.—There is 
considerable agitation here in favor of 
the holding of a long road race close to 
San Francisco, and it seems not improb- 
able that this event will be pulled off 
within the next few weeks. There are 
among the San Francisco dealers many 
who are not in favor of circular track 
racing, believing that that feature of the 
sport is too dangerous, and with its re- 
sultant accidents hurts the motor car 
business. However this may be, they have 
consistently refused to enter their cars, 
and as a consequence the race meets about 
here during the past season have been 


‘filled out by a comparatively small num- 


ber of the agents. The demand for a road 
race comes not alone from those who de- 
cline to take the risks of the track, but 
also from those who are always ready for 
every kind of contest that comes along 
and that promises plenty of publicity. It 
is thought, therefore, that there would 
be ten or a dozen representative cars in 
the event, and it is hoped that some of 
the eastern racing cars and machines may 
be sent out by the factories if the event 
is finally arranged. The committee on 
contests of the Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has the matter under considera- 
tion at the present time and is figuring out 
where they can secure a course of some 


‘250 or 300 miles that would be suitable. 


There are some fine roads across the bay 
in Alameda county, one of them being a 
triangle of about 30 miles over which a 
24-hour endurance run wus held a few 
weeks ago. 


COAST 24 IS PLANNED 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 8.—It is an- 
nounced that Los Angeles is going to 
have a 24-hour track race at Ascot park 
on October 17 and 18. The promoter is 
Ike Schlank of Omaha. The racing is 
begin at 4 o’clo¢k Saturday afternoon 
and last until 10 o’clock Sunday evening. 
Arrangements will be made for the ample 
lighting of the track, and all other pre- 
cautions will be taken to give as great 
safety as possible to the contest. This will 
be the first event of the kind ever carried 
out in this state, and naturally there is 
great interest being displayed because of 
the fast races in the east. 
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PRIVATE GARAGES NUMEROUS IN CHICAGO 


LLINOIS, at the end of September, 

boasted a motoring army of about 16,- 
500, according to returns from the secre- 
tary of state at Springfield, of which 
number probably two-thirds of the cars 
are. owned in Chicago. This is regarded 
as a commendable growth in the past year 
and accompanying it is a constantly-in- 
creasing demand for information regard- 
ing garages and their cost of construction 
and equipment. Mostly these are from 
owners direct who are contemplating 
building garages of their own and indi- 
cates the strong hold motoring is gaining 
in the community. 

Chicago is making rapid strides, thougn, 
in. the, construction of garages and while 
no definite statistics is obtainable it is 
estimated that in Chicago alone there are 
175, public garages and at least 3,000 
private ones. The latter mostly are old 
barns from which the horses have been 
ousted, but there are many that have 
been built expressly for motor cars within 
the last year or so, ranging in prices from 
$140 for the small portable ones to the 
many thousands that the magnificent 
motor palace of Victor F. Lawson will 
cost. The Lawson place is regarded as 
the fnest private garage in Chicago. It 
has not as yet been completed, but when 
it is done it undoubtedly will represent 
the ideal. It will accommodate ten cars, 
is equipped with a gasoline, oil and kero- 
sene system that cost as much as an ordi- 
nary garage, while on the second floor are 
sleeping accommodations for servants of 
the Lawson household. 

In the way of public places it is 
claimed that the Rambler garage at 1218 
Sheridan road is the largest or will be 
when completed, there being three floors 
each 110 feet square, while there are ac- 
commodations for 300 cars. This garage 
rents, repairs and stores cars and in addi- 
tion maintains a switchboard which can 
charge a dozen electrics at a time. The 





BELDEN JONES’ PORTABLE GARAGE 
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GARAGES For FLAT DWELLERS 


Terminal garage at Evanston and Sunny- 
side avenues is another example of a big 
place, there being room for 100 cars there. 

But getting back to the private garage, 
in which the user is most interested, Chi- 
cago’s most novel motor car stable is 
found at 1932 Diversey boulevard in the 
apartment building of Herman M. Hoel- 
scher, a three-flat structure, each of which 
has its own garage. The garage addition 
is found in the rear, being divided into 
three complete and distinct garages, each 
with its own toilet room, wash basins, 
ete. The drain runs through the catch 
basin on the outside of the building. From 
this catch basin the water is taken into 
the main catch basin of the building. 
Should oil or gasoline get into the waste 
pipe and an explosion follow the possible 
danger is reduced to a minimum. The 
main doors in each garage are 12 feet 
wide, with one of the panels arranged for 















a smaller door. Each garage is provided 
with hot and cold water connections, and 
in addition each has the Bowser gasoline 
and oil system. The building is heated by 
a hot water system and there are no win- 
dows or doors or openings of any kind 
opening toward the house, so the noise 
from the garage cannot be heard in the 
apartments. The floors of the garages are 
cement; the walls are brick, and the roof 
is constructed of 2 by 4 scantlings spiked 
together. Each garage. has_ telephonic 
communication with the apartment of its 
user in the flat building. 

Roger C. Sullivan, a Democratic politi- 
cian of national fame, is an ardent motor- 
ist, and he has just completed what he 
considers a model garage at 1269 Wash- 
ington boulevard and which he estimates 
cost him $7,000. Mr. Sullivan really kills 
two birds with one stone, for on the see- 
ond floor he houses all of his servants, 
who have comparatively luxurious quar- 
ters. It is a pressed brick structure, en- 


tered from the alley by sliding doors, with 
an exit on the other side of the build- 
ing. In the garage proper is a 16-foot 





EXTERIOR OF GARAGE BUILT For Rocer C. SULLIVAN 
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wash rack, the floor being cement. On 
one side are the toilet room, boiler room 
and coal bin, while in the way of appoint- 
ments he has a five-barrel gasoline system 
of the Bowser type, with a meter for reg- 
istering the fuel consumption. On the 
second floor, where the servants live, there 
are seven rooms, and baths, which include 
two rooms for chauffeurs, one 10 by 6 
and the other 10 by 4. The kitchen, 12.8 feet 
in length and 10 feet in width, is on the 
same side, while on the other side are 
three big bedrooms and a parlor. Run- 
ning through the center of the building 
are one bathroom, a sky-lighted reception 
room, linen closets and three clothes closets. 
The other bath, for the chauffeurs, is 
located between the rooms of those two 
employes of Mr. Sullivan. 

Everyone, though, is not as fortunately 
situated as is Mr. Sullivan in the way of 
living in a house, with plenty of room for 
building a garage. Flat dwellers are 
among the unfortunates and in conse- 
quence of this many have to store their 
cars in publie places. Some do not and 
among them is Belden D. Jones, at 756 
Winthrop avenue, a big apartment build- 
ing with a large back yard. Here Mr. 
Jones has installed a portable garage in 
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UNIQUE Doors FITTED TO HOELSCHER FLAT GARAGES 


which there is room for just one car. The 
structure is of the Karr type, and is 12 
by 16 feet and made of sheet iron, with 
a wood interior. Also there is a work 
bench which cost $5, while the garage it- 
self was put up at an expense of $140, 
floor and all, In addition Mr. Jones has a 
180-gallon gasoline tank installed, so he is 
just as cozy as if he had a much larger 
garage. 

There are others who rent old horse 
barns, in some cases remodeling them to 
suit. motoring conditions. Others are sat- 
isfied with things the way they find them, 
being content to utilize the barn simply 
for storage purposes. This sudden growth 
of motoring has resulted in profit to house 
owners who have barns but who long ago 
gave up the horse habit and have not as 
yet purchased motor cars. In consequence 


INSIDE Vinw OF SULLIVAN’S BUILDING, SHOWING MODERN EQUIPMENT 


of this demand for storage room there are 
few empty barns left in residence neigh- 
borhoods and in some cases two and three 
owners club together in one place. In 
this manner expenses are greatly reduced, 


for it is possible to get a barn for around 


$5 a month, which, split in two, reduces 
the garage expense to a minimum. Of 
course, few of these structures are heated, 
so when winter comes along it is a con- 
stant fight with Jack Frost at which time 
the garage man often gets an unexpected 
customer during the cold spell. This win- 
ter storage proposition has become an im- 
portant one and while many drive the year 
around there are others who store their 
ears at the first sign of bad weather. In 
consequence the big storage warehouses 
are cutting in and last winter it was pos- 
sible in Chicago to get dead storage ac- 
commodations at around $2 a month. 
Another benefit derived from having 
one’s own garage is the opportunity it 
affords to buy supplies at wholesale rates. 





INTERIOR OF JONES’ GARAGE 
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THE UTILITY OF CLUTCHES ON MOTOR CARS 


LUTCHES may be classified as fol- 

lows: cone, disk, band; cone clutches 
may, in turn, be subdivided as follows: 
metal-to-metal, leather-faced, cork insert; 
while disk type may be classed as: leather- 
faced, multiple disk, cork insert; and band 
clutches may be put down as of the con- 
stricting, spiral, -or “expanding types. 
Clutches, of whatever type or’ class, have 
but one prime object, that is, to enable 
the operator to start and stop the car 
without having to stop-the motor.: There 
is a secondary consideration, if we take 
into account the fact that it is convenient 
to be able ‘to ‘slip the clutch, on occasion. 
Some types lend themselves to this second- 
ary purpdése with greater facility than 
others,’ and it is also true that some 
clutches are most easy of application, all 
things considered. 

With clutches, the temptation is to 
champion some one type. This tempta- 
tion is dictated, perhaps, by limited expe- 
rience, for the most part.’ If one becomes 
accustomed to using one type it naturally 
influences his inclinations, and he ulti- 
mately arrives at a point where he is 
blind to the perfection of types with which 
he has had the least to do. It is not too 
much to say, that of all the types of 
clutches known in connection with the 
motor car, none is so inferior as to fail 
to work, if it is properly designed. 
On the start, then, it is proper to point out 
that, in service, clutches may be of any 
type and still be so good as to be com- 
mendable. 

Every motorist has his preference, as is 
amply borne out by the fact that every 
type of clutch mentioned is now repre- 
sented on the motor car, and the volume 
of business is equal to the output in near- 
ly every case. How futile it is, then, to 
deny to a type of clutch the place it 
actually holds, in spite of the fact that 
one would not have to go far to find a 
defamer who would be willing to swear 
that certain types are useless. If we 
proceed in an unbiased manner to a full 
investigation of clutches, with the idea 
of realizing correct methods of design 
and with the hope of shedding light upon 
the materials to use, not forgetting that 
in the manipulation of clutches something 
is to be gained by favoring the several 
types in a wey consistent with their re- 
spective characteristics, the result will be 
of benefit to the designer, the constructor 
and the user. 


Designed Thirteen Styles 


To show the extent to which the clutch 
question persists in occupying the minds 


of designers, it will only be necessary to’ 


relate a circumstance or two. In one of 
the best-known cars its design and devel- 
opment was attended by the construction 
and use of some thirteen different clutches, 
representing all the types known to de- 
signers. All the clutches worked so well 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is Part! of a series 
of articles by Thomas J. Fay, E. E., President, 
Society Automobile Engineers, on the Design 
and Opération of Clutches. Additional parts 
will appear in successive issues of Motor Age. 








that the car might have been put on ‘the 
market,. with any one of them, and have 
made a ‘success. -The history of several 
of the better-known cars .is- largely the 
same. The clutch seems’ to-have attracted 
tle notice of-the designers with more fre- 


quency thanyvany. other one essential. In 


some cases’ good clutches were superseded 
by others:that proved to be far inferior. 
Of course, this condition was not tolerated 
any longer than the time required to make 
another change. 

It might be said, why make changes? 
Again, why stick to the ‘‘ox-cart’’? It 
is easy to see that clutches must be a bone 
of contention for some time to come. 
When the time arrives that speed changes 
ean be made through the clutch, then will 
be the time to shed the sliding gear-set, 
and not before. Speed changes cannot be 
made through the clutch as a regular and 
continued operation now, nor will the 
future be likely to afford us more kindness 
in this respect. On the other hand, if 
motors ever do become as flexible as the 
six-cylinder advocates say they are now, 
all that will be required is a clutch that 
will stand slipping for short intervals of 
time, provided the slipping can take place 
under well-regulated conditions. 

A well-proportioned motor that delivers 
power in proportion to speed, over a con- 
siderable range of available speeds, would 
come very close to the point of eliminating 
the gearset, without being so over big as 
to debar its use. This would hold good in 
the eases in which the aim would be util- 
ity, rather than the maximum possible 
speed. In other words, if the gear ratio is 
fixed for moderation, and the motor is 
provided with a little extra power, a clutch 
that will admit of slipping will then do 
the rest. But even with all the other 
facilities available, it would not be wise 
to take to the road without the gearset 
unless the clutch would lend itself to the 
slipping operation, as there are spots in 
otherwise fair roads in which ears will 
stick and in which the power of the motor 
must be exerted to the maximum. A little 
extra flywheel would, of course, help out. 
This is a facility that is rarely afforded on 
account of the desire to reduce weight, 
even if it has to be taken out of the 
wrong place. In six-cylinder motors, the 
opportunity to realize nearly the gearless 
condition, assuming the clutch is so de- 
signed as to afford a due measure of slip- 
ping, is a good possibility, but the feather- 
weight flywheel generally defeats the 
project. The most ill-behaved car the 
author ever had the misfortune to kill 
time in was otherwise so good as to be 
noteworthy, barring the bucking under 


severe conditions, in the absence of enough 
flywheel to complete the cycle on the 
‘*high,’’? in which gear it was said to be 
big enough to go through a mud hole. 

With sufficient flywheel it would be 
possible to eliminate gear changes to some 
extent, if not entirely, provided the clutch 
would stand the slipping. It would have 
to slip to any desired degree. A fierce 
clutch would never do. Nor would one 
of the kind that would either hold entire- 
ly, or be entirely free. There are such 
clutches and they serve their purpose be- 
cause the gearset enables the operator to 
run the motor fast or slow, independent of 
the car speed, so that the power of the 
motor always matches the road conditions. 
Some clutches are prone to slip, in that 
they have not the requisite holding power. 
This is due to faulty design in every case, 
some difference accounting for the failure 
on the one hand, and the success on the 
other. 


Cause of Fierceness 


This property seems to be character- 
istic of some types, and is rarely found 
in others. Those that are prone to exhibit 
this fault are kept in working order, as a 
rule, by taking such measures as will pre- 
vent ‘this action, such as oiling. But 
others that lack the fault will hold just 
as well as the fierce kind. Fierce clutches 
are usually the kind in which the engag- 
ing movement is abrupt. In other words, 
from the instant of contact of the shoes 
to the point of full on, the travel is short 
and quick. Certain toggle motions have 
this property. In cone clutches, certain 
angles are, known as sticking angles and 
clutches in which such angles are found 
will be fierce. Some clutches have a 
wedge motion, and if the wedge is so 
designed as to apply the pressure in a 
short travel, and the pressure is relatively 
great, a fierce clutch will result. In cer- 
tain cam motions the same phenomenon 
will be noticed. The process is the same, 
in that the pressure is great and reached 
& maximum very quickly. Fierceness is 
sometimes a sign that the clutch is not 
powerful enough for the car. The adjust- 
ment has then to be so tight that the 
action is just about that which would be 
expected of a clutch in which the prin- 
ciple is wrongly applied. 

A disk clutch, for illustration, can be- 
come fierce, if the spring is too strong, 
the disks are too few, or of a radius less 
than that likely to produce good results, 
in the absence of oil. Without oil, this 
type fulfills the conditions of a fierce, 
conical clutch in that the distance—or 
time—of travel between initial contact 


and final maximum: pressure is small. In 
a disk clutch it is the oil that introduces 
the factor of time since the oil has to be 
squeezed out from between the disks be- 
fore the clutch will take hold sufficiently 
The slippery surface 


to drive the ear. 














afforded by the lubricant will stay in 
place for a time depending upon condi- 
tions as follows: The pressure between 
tha disks, the mobility of the lubricant; 
the distance the lubricant has to travel to 
escape; the unctiousness of the lubricant. 

If the lubricant is lacking in mobility 
it will hold to a constant viscosity under 
the changes in temperature that are 
wholly unavoidable in a clutch. The ab- 
sence of mobility is of greater importance 
than viscosity at some constant tempera- 
ture. Body is something to take into ac- 
count, in that the lubricant can easily 
have body in excess of that desired with 
the resuit that the clutch would not take 
a hold within the desired time, if at all. 
Just how slippery the surface should be 
in a given clutch is something to deter- 
mine, and the unctiousness of the lubri- 
cant must on that account be taken into 
consideration. 

Cork Inserts Good 

Clutches in which cork inserts are prop- 
erly applied are probably as far away 
from the fierce condition as it is possible 
to go. Cork is a peculiar product and it 
performs in accordance with its peculiar 
characteristics. In the first instance, it 
has a high co-efficient of friction, so that 
high pressure is not necessary, and its co- 
efficient of friction is but little influenced 
by the question of lubrication. In other 
words, the cork will hold on a dry surface 
or if the surface is lubricated and the 
degree of polish of the surface is not a 
factor of such marked import as would 
be the ease in the absence of the cork. 
High temperatures are not so prone to 
char cork as they would leather or fiber. 
This is an important matter in clutches. 
Even wood will be charred by the heat 
generated in clutches under certain con- 
ditions, which is fair evidence of the fact 
that the temperature can raise to a point 
as high as*500 degrees centigrade. 

How futile it would be, then, to antici- 
pate the use of leather, or fiber—com- 
pressed wood pulp—in clutches, with the 
idea of taking advantage of the slipping 
phenomenon, in the absence of change 
gear. Of course, cork is wood, but there 
is a decided difference as between wood 
and eork, as it is used in clutches. This 
will best be understood by illustrating 
the method of applying the cork. Fig. 1, 
showing a three-plate disk clutch, is a 
good illustration of its application; the 
middle disk A is perforated and the perfo- 
rations are filled with cork. The cork is 
pressed into the perforations so tightly 
that, in view of its elasticity, it overflows 
the holes and protrudes beyond the sur- 
face. As a result, the compression of the 
plates ends in a close contact of the cork 
inserts against the faces of the plates in 
juxtaposition, and in view of the high co- 
efficient of friction of the cork, the nega- 
tive torque of the clutch becomes a maxi- 
mum, 


The Negative Torque 
If the pressure be great, the cork in- 
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serts compress sufficiently to become flush 
with the plate, but without losing the 
transmission value of the cork. This in- 
crease in pressure may bring the plates 
into metal-to-metal contact and if it does, 
the ability of the clutch will be increased. 
The ability of a clutch can be stated in 
terms of negative torque, and when the 
negative torque value equals the torque of 
the motor—positive torque—the transmis- 
sion will be on a basis of 100 per cent. 

In a motor the torque may be estimated 
as follows: 


2 RS 
P = ————— In which: 
33,000 
P = pull in pounds—average— 
= 3.1416 


R = radius of the lever arm. 

S = angular velocity of the crankshaft 
—revolutions per minute. 

In a clutch, the negative torque may be 
estimated in the same way, taking into 
account the fact that a reserve factor is 
valuable, in order that the ability of the 
clutch will be well beyond the slipping 
point, when the motor is delivering its 
maximum power. If the negative torque 
of the clutch barely equals the torque of 
the motor, slipping will ensue for reasons 
as follows: Flywheel effect adds momen- 
tarily to the torque of the motor; the iner- 
tia component puts work on the clutch, 
under certain conditions; the condition of 
the clutch will not remain constant. 

The best probable ability of the clutch 
might be regarded as that which would 
register a negative torque equal to about 
twice the average torque of the motor. 
This difference would be enough to insure 
the holding ability of the clutch, under all 
roa. conditions, 

Let us take up one other phase of this 
subject, the question of the ability of 
clutches in the abstract, taking for illus- 
tration a clutch of say 20 horsepower at 
100 revolutions per minute. It might ap- 
pear at first sight as if this clutch would 
do for any 20-horsepower motor. But a 
motor can deliver 20 horsepower under 
several conditions of torque. In other 
words, the torque of all 20-horsepower 
motors would not be the same. The 
clutch, then, should be compared on a 
basis of torque and not of horsepower. 
If it is true that the negative torque of 
a clutch should be in excess of the torque 
of the motor, by an amount equal to 100 
per cent, the formula would be as follows: 


2 RS 
P= ————— In which 
33,000 X Q 
P’ = negative torque of the clutch. 
= 3.1416; 
R = mean radius of the clutch bearing 
surfaces. 
S = angular velocity of the clutch 
members; 
Q = 0.50. 


P’ is the actual pull, and the co-efficient 
of friction must be taken into account in 
the process of determining the necessary 
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pressure of the clutch spring. If the 
pressure is not directly applied, the angu- 
larity and the lever advantage must be 
allowed for. In a single pair of disks, 
pressed together by a spring, the pressure 
may be regarded as direct. In this case, 
if cork inserts are used, the spring pressure 
would have to be three times the value of 
Pp’, on the ground that the co-efficient 
would be about 0.33. To reduce the spring 
pressure, it would be necessary to do one 
of two things, that is, increase the mean 
radius of the members, or increase the 
number of disks. Theoretically, the spring 
pressure would decrease directly as the 
disks increase, or inversely as the number 
of effective disks. Disks, to be effective, 
must be prevented from rotating. 

Limit Disk Number 


The number of disks must be limited, 
else the pressure between the respective 
surfaces would fall below the point of 
pressing the oil out from between them, 
on a basis of the reasoning as above set 
forth. On the other hand, the number of 
disks might be so great as to produce a 
clutching effect, due to the resistance of 
the lubricant used. The capallary attrac- 
tion of all lubricants is so great that the 
section of the lubricant is sheared, before 
the clinging effect of the lubricant is over- 
On this account, it is possible to so 
design a clutch using a large number of 
disks, that the work required to shear the 
numerous sections of the entrapped oil, 
will equal the ability of the motor, plus 
a reasonable reserve. In this scheme it 
would not be the idea to have the disks 
come into contact with each other at all. 
The slippery surface, due to the oil, would 
always interpose, and the oil would be the 
only part that would be consumed, and is 
all that would have to be replaced. 

Some clutches of the multiple disk vari- 
ety come so near to this ideal that it is 
necessary to select oil of a character al- 
most devoid of unctuousness, and of al- 
most no body. Mixtures of light. mineral 
oil and kerosene are sometimes used for 
such purposes. Centrifugal force plays a 
part in the clutch if the radii of the mem- 
bers is sufficient to render this force potent. 
The oil is thus cast off and the members 
are then free to contact with each other. 
The phenomena termed drag is present in 
clutches of this character and it inereases 
in direct proportion to the number of films 
of oil. This is explained in the same way 
that it is possible to show that a clutch 
can be so constructed that it is the shear- 
ing of the oil that affords the resistance 
necessary to set up the negative torque. 

The drag is reduced if the disks are 
parted very much, for then the shearing 
moment is eliminated and molecular re- 
sistance is all there is to be overcome, 
again illustrating the effect of different 
grades of oil. While drag is a character- 
istic of clutches of the multiple disk genera, 
they are not valueless on that account, 
since drag can be the lesser of two evils. 
In the cone clutch the inertia of the mass 
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is a detriment; the mass itself is not so 
great, but its radius is usually excessive. 
Cone clutches are. from 15 inches. to 18 
inches in diameter and even aluminum 
weighs enough to be felt. It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that the aluminum 
is covered with leather and the actual 
weight of the clutch rim is sufficient to 
set up a flywheel effect. This is most 
noticeable when the sliding gears are col- 
lided with each other. If the clutch rim 
is not carefully whittled down, to elimi- 
nate all possible weight, the sliding gears 
will soon show the effect of it. 


Have Shorter Radii 


In the multiple-disk clutches the radii 
are less, in view of the fact that the 
disks are about one-half the diameter of 
the rim of a cone clutch of the same abil- 
ity. If we take into account the - fact 
that the inertia of the mass is propor- 
tioned to V*W—the square of the velocity 
multiplied by the weight—it is easy 
enough to see that diameter plays an im- 
portant part, especially since the velocity 
is as follows: 


Vv=>2 Rs in which, 
V = speed of the mass in feet per 
second, 
= 3.1416 


R = radius of the mass in feet—from 
the axis of rotation—; 

S = angular velocity in feet per second. 

From the formula it would appear as if 
whittling the rim down to the smallest 
possible section is not nearly so good as 
reducing the radius as much as possible. 
The effect of mass is in direct proportion, 
while the effect of speed is as the square. 


Avoid Clutch Slipping 


As clutches are at present designed, the 
question is, can slipping be tolerated? or, 
can clutches be slipped to control the 
speed of a car? It is believed not. The 
average clutch has very little of the char- 
acter of the average braking system and 
when it comes to brakes they do not last 
so long that it is desirable to wear them 
out sooner than they will naturally need 
replacement. In other words, it seems 
quite out of the question to consider the 
clutches of today as suitable for the double 
purpose of clutching and speed controlling, 
by way of slipping the clutch at will. It 
is not uncommon to hear motorists talking 
of the multiple-disk clutch as one that 
undergoes little or no deterioration as a 
result of continuous slipping under vari- 
ations of load. 


, They seem to think that the large sur- 
face exposed, especially in view of the fact 
that the disks are submerged in oil, will 
prevent damage if the clutch is caused to 
slip. They forget that the disks are thin, 
and also that they are loose on the splines, 
keys, or feathers that prevent the disks 
from rotating. No member keyed onto a 
shaft will stand much abuse. This is es- 
pecially so, if the member has but little 
bearing surface on the key. Even a con- 
siderable number of such members work- 
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ing in unison will fail to stand up under 
the work because the joint is not firm. 
Lost motion is bound to result in more 
lost motion in a short while, and in a 
multiple disk clutch the disks soon fray 
out and interfere with each other and the 
clutching functions, within a space of time 
so short as to surprise even the most ex- 
perienced. 


Tempered saw-blade steel, of some thick- 
ness, will stand quite some work of the 
kind in question, especially if the radius 
of the bore of the disks so made is consid- 
erable. If, however, the saw-blades are 
only one-half of the total number of disks, 
and the relating members are of bronze, 
it is not impossible to anticipate which of 
the two links in the chain, as it were, will 
show distress, first and soon. One of the 
best clutches the author knows about is 
of the multiple-disk type, in which all the 
disks are tempered saw-blade steel, and 
so designed that the pressure on the driv- 
ing faces is very low indeed. This clutch 
runs in oil and the metal probably does 
not come together to the entire exclusion 
of all the oil, when the clutch holds and 














drives the car. This clutch will come near 
affording the special regulating advantage, 
but it will give out sooner if it .is caused 
to slip, than it will if it is confined to its 
legitimate function, and the difference in 
its life will be very great. , 

‘Some designers are of the opinion that 
clutches, as now made, will stand. any 
amount of slipping, and they will go.so far. 
as to point to their products as examples.: 
The main trouble with some of these won- 
derful clutches is that they slip when they 
should hold, and they are also: fierce.. In 
these clutches, fierceness is bound to fol- 
low adjustment, and as a result of the 
buffs that fierce clutches are heir to, the 
time they will stay adjusted is the time 
it takes to negotiate a fairly long hill of 
some grade pretensions. When it comes 
to the multiplication of driving faces diffi- 
culty is encountered in having all the 
faces bear equally. A dividing head on 
a milling machine is about the most exact 
device possible to use and the dividing 
head is not so exact as to assure equality 
of pressure. Even assuming that a divid- 
ing head would afford practical equality 
of spacing, there is the cutter problem to 
master. 

A comparatively small number of cork 
insert disks of sufficient thickness would 
assure immunity from key-way trouble. 
With a liberal section there would be little 
room for increasing the number, but the 
cork would make up for the smaller num- 
ber of disks. Fig. 2 is a cross-section and 
plan of just such a clutch and if change 
gears are provided to take the main work, 
then this type of clutch would be of excel- 
lent advantage in a pinch. There are 
those who think they can keep to the high 
gear under all and diverse circumstances. 
They can, to a large extent, if the clutch 
performance is considerably better than it 
is on cars that are not noted for their 
low first cost. 





Fig. 1 








WHEELSLIP TESTS AT 


OME interesting tests were recently 
S earried out by 8S. F. Edge, of the 
Napier company, at Brooklands track, 
Kngland. These were designed to ascer- 
tain exactly the amount of slip which 
takes place at various speeds between the 
tire and the road, so to find out as far as 
possible how far this phenomena is re- 
sponsible for tire wear and tear. The tests 
simply lay in ascertaining the ratio be- 
tween the actual number and the theoret- 
ical number of revolutions of each wheel 
over a known distance. The distance used 
was one lap of Brooklands track, a circuit 
of 2.675 miles, which should have required 
theoretically 1,653 revolutions of the wheel 
of the car used. This was a 60-horsepower 
six-cylinder Napier. 

In order to ascertain the actual number 
of revolutions of each wheel over this dis- 
tance at various speeds, the car was fitted 
with four revolution counters. These em- 
bodied a simple clockwork motion in con- 
junction with an electric escapement, and 
for this purpose a make-and-break disk A 
was mounted upon each road wheel, the 
attachment to one of the back wheels be- 
ing shown. The device was a simple fiber 
disk A intersected with a brass fillet B, 
which made and broke an electric circuit 
through a spring brush C held against the 
edge of the disk, and thus provided the 
escapement for the clockwork revolution 
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BROOKLANDS TRACK 











«CLOCKWORK DEVICE USED IN MAKING SIDESLIP TESTS 


used as the speed-indicator drive inter- 
fered with the fitting of a disk to the off 
side front wheel. As this car passed over 
the starting and the finishing lines the 

















meters. Only one front wheel disk was apparatus was switched in and out by the 
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driver. The accompanying table shows 
the results of these interesting tests. 
It is noticeable from a study of the 
table of results that there is a consider- 
able decrease of front wheel revolutions 
as the speed increases, until very high 
speeds are maintained. From 20 to 76 
miles per hour there was a decrease in 
the number of revolutions of the front 
wheels per mile. The further increase is 
to be explained by the fact that at high 
speeds a different and wider course had to 
be taken over the track. At 20 miles an 
hour the revolutions were as near as pos- 
sible equal and it is quite likely that 
some of the difference between these fig- 
ures and those for higher speeds may be 
accounted for by the fact that flying 
starts were made and there may have been 
some slight inaccuracies in switching on 
and off. The 40 miles per hour figures 
may be explained in this way, that at this 
speed the engine ran, throttled down, pecu- 
liarly smoothly, and thus the road wheels 
received no sudden shocks. The enor- 
mous jumps at 90 miles an hour are very 
graphically shown by the diverse figures 
for that speed. The figures showing the 
excess of off, or outside, back wheel revo- 
lutions over near, or inside, back wheel 
revolutions shows that in going round a 
eurve the inside wheel does most of the 
slipping. This never exceeded three revo- 
lutions per minute, which it attained at 
20 miles per hour. 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
these tests were held on a comparatively 
smooth track, it is quite easy to see some, 
at least, of the reasons for heavy tire 
upkeep in ordinary use on the road. 
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IMPROVISED CAR LOCK 


Charleston, W. Va.—Editor Motor Age 
—I am a reader of Motor Age and have 
of late been interested in not a few of 
the locking devices to prevent the stealing 
of motor cars.while not in use. The ob- 
jection I have to all of them is that they 
seem to be too expensive. I have an idea 
of a lock that can be manufactured very 
cheap and should meet with a ready mar- 
ket. In the rough sketch enclosed, the 
lock is in two parts: The lock or top 
portion A with a slot B through the center, 
and a bottom part C that has.a notched 
pin D for entering the slot B, and a sector- 
like bottom, portion, E..which fits under 
the quadrant carrying the ievers at the 
side of the car. In using this lock it is 


but necessary to. place the sector portion — 


E in place and slip the top portion A over 
the stem D; the lock being. self-acting, 
this is all that is necessary. Should the 
brake lever work forward and the notches 
be on top instead of beneath the quadrant 
F, it is but necessary to reverse this por- 
tion. This would be a cheap device and I 
see no reason why it could not be adopted. 
Where planetary gears are used, the quad- 
rant can be used by filing notches in it.— 
J. Harvery Phillips. 


LIEES DECARBONIZER 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
I have read with some interest the com- 
munication of P. J. Kress in Motor Age of 
October 1, on the use of decarbonizers. 
Mr. Kress states that he has used a solu- 
tion of % ounce to 1 gallon of oil with 
apparent satisfactory results. Using a 
mixture of the mentioned amount would 
not result in harmful effects, but on the 
other hand would it have any beneficial 
effects? I think not. He states that 
when he used 10 ounces to the gallon of 
oil the engine overheated badly. This was 
due to the solution rendering the oil prac- 
tically useless in its lubricating qualities. 
It cuts the oil, makes it thin and when a 
quantity such as 10 ounces is used renders 
the oil almost a solvent. Three-quarters 
of an ounce would not prevent the accumu- 
lation of carbon. ‘‘Let the oil alone—if 
it is good oil’’ ought to be the rule for 
everybody. If the decarbonizer is used 
once a week in the regular way it will 
prevent carbonization. Given a cylinder 
erusted with carbon and its removal is 
difficult and the only workmanlike job that 
can be done is to dismount and scrape. The 
writer recently had a case where the cyl- 
inders on an engine were known to be 
carbonized and a test was made of a decar- 
bonizer, to prove the makers’ statement 
that it would remove carbon of long stand- 
ing and give 20 per cent more power. 
After a run of some 40 miles it was used 
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motor problems and invites a discussion of per 
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according to directions. *. The™ following 
day on the road preignitions were: appar- 
ent. Upon. taking. off the cylinders ‘they 
were found to be coated. with ‘thin layers 
of carbon in the combustion chamber, the 
intake valve head and piston head. The 
Radium Decarbonizer was used. —§ Kero- 
sene, used say once to twice a week, de- 
pending upon the use of the car, is the 
best method known to prevent accumula- 
tions which in all other solutions do. And 
there is no need to mix it with oil.—H. 
Miller. 


FLOATING AND OTHER AXLES 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
I am considering the purchase of a four- 
cylinder motor car and, among other 
things, it has been impressed upon me by 
an agent that the car he sells is not car- 
ried on the live-axle itself, but upon the 
axle tube. Another agent insists that the 
latter construction is not used by the best 
designers, and, according to practice the 
method used is that of carrying the weight 
upon the live-axle. Will Motor Age ex- 
plain how the different ways of carrying 
the weight are arranged? This is for a 
shaft-drive car.—C. Frank. 

The difference between a floating and 
non-floating rear axle is illustrated in Fig. 
1 and Fig. 2 on this page. Fig. 1 is a non- 
floating axle; Fig. 2 a floating one. In 
Fig. 1, A is the driveshaft of the axle, 
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which, at its inner end, carries the diffe: 
ential spurgear B, and at its-outer end is 
a taper fit for receiving the hub of. the 
wheel C. D is the axle casing or housing. 
In that the weight of the car is carrie: 
through the spokes 8 of the wheel, it is 
apparent that, since this wheel is a non- 
rotating taper fit on the driveshaft A and 
that the weight of the car rests on the 
housing D, all of this weight comes on 
the shaft A at the ball-bearings F. At- 
tention is drawn to the fact that the bear- 
ings F are between the axle shaft A and 
the axle housing D, and that the axle 
housing D ends at the line D1. It would 
be impossible to withdraw the driveshaft 
A without taking the wheel off. In com- 
parison with this, Fig. 2 shows the float- 
ing axle, with its driveshaft A carrying 
on its inner end the differential pinion B. 
In this construction the axle housing D, 
shown in black, extends completely into 
the wheel hub and through it to the line 
Di, and the ball-bearing F is between 
this axle sleeve and the hub C, so that the 
weight of the car does not come on the 
shaft A at all, but only on the housing B. 
The hub C of the wheel is rotated from 
the driveshaft A by a clutch coupling F 
between the squared ends of the shaft and 
the wheel hub. With this floating con- 
struction the shaft A can be withdrawn 
with ease by simply removing the hub 
shaft, and the wheel C remains intact sup- 
porting the car through the housiig D. 
The advantage of a floating axle construc- 
tion is the saving of power, in that there 
is less friction on the driveshaft A. It is 


‘also a great advantage with these floating 


constructions to withdraw the shaft A end- 
wise through the wheel hub without the 
dismounting of the axle in the least. It is 
also possible in floating constructions to 
remove the differential gears without dis- 
mounting the axle. 


ALCOHOL PREVENTS FREEZING 
Tarrytown, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Timely warning at this season of the year 
is necessary regarding the freezing of 
radiators. This can be positively prevent- 
ed by the use of anti-freezing mixtures, 
many of which are suitable. The most 
widely used and easily obtainable prepa- 
rations are calcium chloride, glycerine and 
wood alcohol, the last being the most 
favorable because there is no effect on 
either the rubber connections or the meta! 
piping; whereas calcium is apt to attack 
the metal, and glycerine in time dissolves 
the rubber hose connecting the engine 
with the radiator. A 10’per cent solution 


-of alcohol will withstand a temperature of 


15 degrees above zero. A 25 per cent 
solution will withstand a temperature of 
zero and a 40 ‘per cent solution ‘a tempera: 
ture of 24 degrees below zero. In general 
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a 25 per cent solution will be sufficient 
for all occasions. With cars using thermo- 
syphon cooling one filling of the radiator 
with the alcohol solution should last prac: 
tically all winter. Any loss of radiator 
supply should be replaced by equal parts 
of aleohol and water.—J. D. Maxwell. 


LIKE ZENITH CARBURETER 

Lafayette, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have read with great interest the account 
in a reeent issue of Motor Age of the 
Zenith carbureter, as it comes nearer to 
being perfect than anything of the kind 
yet designed. The double carbureter of 
the Stearns is pretty effective—so is the 
Schebler and some others, but they all de- 
pend upon an automatic spring opening 
auxiliary valve, and every motorist of ex- 
perience knows how variable a spring is. 
It seems-to me that the accepted carbu- 
reter is, up to date, the lamest adjunct of 
the gasoline motor—yet this device, out- 
side of the engine proper, is most neces- 
sary to its effectiveness at all speeds and 
at every point of the throttle radius. By 
publishing information such as this about 
the Zenith carbureter, you are to be highly 
commended and are placing motorists un- 
der great obligation—Henry Dudley. 


LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
The recent stringent measures taken by 
the police of New York city against the 
drivers of machines emitting smoke from 
their exhaust and the probability of 
equally stringent action on the part of 
local governments in other districts, ren- 
ders it necessary for manufacturers either 
to subtract from the efficiency of their 
‘cars or to revise the systems of lubrication 
which they have adopted. Since in the 
great majority of cases the only sign of 
sufficient lubrication for the engine has 
been the emission of a slight blue smoke 
from the exhaust, makers, in many cases, 
alvise eustomers to make sure that their 
exhaust is smoking continuously. Realiz- 
ing the hardships that such regulations 
impose upon makers of such cars, it is 
not out of place to consider the various 
general efficiencies of lubricating systems 
in vogue. The most usually employed is 
the splash system, in which the connecting 
rol-ends whip the surface of oil in the 
cronkease,-so throwing it to the cylinder 
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walls and other moving’ parts. In the 
erudest form—the most common, by the 
way, of this system—the oil is fed direct 
to the crankeases and only about 5 per 
cent of it is effective for lubrication. If the 
oil level is too high, the engine will foul 
and the exhaust smoke; if too low, the 


engine gets no oil, with disastrous results. 


The anti-smoke properties depend entirely 
upon the accident of the driver accurately 
gauging the feed to the crankcase to 
supply oil as used, a condition which 
varies, however, with the immediate 
mechanical quality of the car and also 
with different oils. In an improved form 
the oil, in considerable quantity, is car- 
ried in a lower chamber or sump, whence 
it is automatically pumped to the crank- 
eases, being kept therein at a constant 
level by means of a simple overflow de- 
vice. This system is infinitely better 
than that previously mentioned, since 
about 60 per cent of the oil carried may 
be used before trouble will occur. But 
the question of a smoke exhaust depends 
upon a very accurate gauging of the 
capacity of the overflow from each and 
every one of the crank bases. Moreover, 
there is in this as in every splash system, 
the serious disadvantage that the copious, 
ness of the lubrication bears but little re- 
lation to the work imposed on the engine. 
Attached force feed lubricators entail a 
complication of tubes likely to clog or 
leak and again depend upon an accurate 
setting, which necessarily varies with dif- 
ferent engine speeds and for which a 
happy average only can be struck, a state 
of affairs not in accordance with the high 
efficiency necessary with the modern motor 
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ear built for a critical purchaser. A very 
satisfactory system in every way is that 


’ in which a force pump draws oil from a 
sump, forcing it by means of suitable 


ducts in the main bearings through 
passages in the crankshaft to the crank 


- pins, thence to the piston pins, whence it 


escapes back to the oil reservoir, the eylin- 


_ders being lubricated by the oil thrown by 
 eéntrifugal foree from the crank webs. 
- Since the foreé pump is driven from the 


engine, the pressure in the oil system: is 


“directly proportional to. the speed .of: the 


engine—the flow equally so, as is.also the 
amount’ thrown from the crank webs to 


_ thé cylinders. It is this system—to some 


makers a new idea—which was developed 
on the Marmon car some 6 years ago and 
which it has always used. It is this 
system also that has rendered possible— 
as records show—the extraordinary speeds 
for extended periods which have been 
made upon the Brooklands track in Eng- 
land. With it not only is perfect lubrica- 
tion of every engine part absolutely in- 
sured, but the whole quantity of oil in the 
system may be used up before lubrication 
fails. Provided the by-pass is correctly 
set, it is impossible to make the engine 
smoke; the whole system is integral with 
the engine without exposed pipes to leak, 
or indeed any to clog. Once tested and 
the by-pass set, the driver may forget 
once and for all, except for a very ocea- 
sional replenishing, his lubrication system, 
and also be happy in immunity from an 
annoying arrest for an offense which is 
primarily due to the maker neglecting to 
use the best available system for that 
most important of all the functions in the 
operation of motor car mechanism—lubri- 
cation.—Herbert H. Rice. 
TWO-CYCLE MAKERS 

Marion, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age, through the Readers’ Clearing 
House, give me a list of concerns manu- 
facturing a three or four-cylinder, two- 
eycle engine for motor car use?—F. Y, C. 

The Elmore Mfg. Co., Clyde, 0.; Atlas 
Motor Car Co., Springfield, Mass., and the 
Sunset Automobile Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., are makers of two-cycle engines. In 
addition to these might be mentioned the 
Bailey company of Springfield, Mass., and 
several smaller concerns who build few 
motor ears each year. 
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FIFTBEN-PIece BAND RIDING AND BEING HAULED IN MopEL G GLIDE at CRESCENT CiITy, ILL. 


Enterprising Editor—The editor of the 
Lancaster Teller at Lancaster, Wis., R. L. 
Pollock by name, couldn’t get his printing 
press motive power to work last week and 
rather than miss an edition, backed his 
roadster to the side window of the shop, 
applied a belt to his motor and got the 
paper out on time. 


One Evil Remedied—Aunouncement is 
made that the dozen or more motorists of 
Northampton, Mass., who banded together 
and had a conference with the mayor and 
the superintendent of the street railway 
company have succeeded in their efforts to 
have the brilliant blinding electric search- 
lights in present use on the street railway 
lines dimmed. The motorists contended 
that they were a constant source of men- 
ace and danger to them at night and that 
they were responsible for many accidents. 

Club in Natchez—At a meeting of the 
ear owners of Natchez, Miss., called by 
Robert B. Bridge, one of the pioneer mo- 
torists of the state, it was decided to or- 
ganize a club in Natchez, and to make it 
a branch of the American Motor League. 
The officers elected were: S. H. Lowen- 
burg, president; S. H. L. Lamdin, vice- 
president, and Dr. W. H. Aikman, secre- 
tay-treasurer. Only one committee was 
appointed, a committee to draft proper 
constitution and by-laws. The members 
of this committee are: James S. Flem- 
ming, chairman, Dr. R. D. Sessions and 
Robert B. Bridge. 

Women on Long Run—lIt is the usual 
eustom of the press to feature the par- 
ticipation of the fair sex in a long and 
punishing run as a ‘‘ plucky performance. ’’ 
So it is; but previous stunts of this char- 
acter were thrown into the shade on Sat- 
urday week, when no fewer than forty-two 
women—wives, sisters and sweethearts of 
the members of the Lancaster Automobile 
Club—took .part in the ‘‘ladies’ run’’ of 
that organization over a route 135 miles 
in length. From Lancaster the route led 
to Harrisburg by way of Elizabethtown, 
Lemoyne, Shiremanstown, Mechanicsburg, 
Carlisle. and Boiling Springs, the dinner 
stop. The return trip was made via Mount 


Holly, York Springs, Abbotstown, Thom- 
asville, Gettysburg, York, Wrightsville 
and Columbia. The going was good ex- 
eept while crossing the mountains at 
York Springs, when several of the cars 
were disabled and delayed, but pluckily 
continuing after repairs were made, 
reached home about midnight. 


Test Case in Ohio—A test case was 
brought under the new Ohio motor law 
this week at Bucyrus, O., against T. M. 
Drolesbaugh, for operating his car without 
a state tag. The case came up for hearing 
before Judge Babst of the common pleas 
court, who held the law constitutional. 
The case will be appealed to a higher 
court, it is said. 


Club Opens a Bridge—Through the ef- 
forts of the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club 
the Market street bridge across the Sus- 
quehanna river at that place was opened 
to free travel last Saturday. The club 
has done and is doing excellent work 
along this line, its object being to do 
away forever with the collection of toll 
on all bridges and roads within 25 miles 
of Wilkes-Barre. 


Wise Mail Carrier—Charles H. Moore, 
mail carrier on route No. 4 south of To- 
ledo, has asked permission to cover his 
24-mile route in a motor car instead of 
the regulation vehicle. Special authority 
from Washington is required before the 
car ean be installed into service. The 
postmaster has made the request of the 
department and there is little doubt but 
it will be granted. 


Time Trials Instead of Meet—Time 


trials for all classes of horseless vehicles - 


took the place of the proposed race meet 
matinee of the Milwaukee Automobile 
club at State Fair park on October 10. 
After a big meet and 24-hour contest 2 
weeks before, Milwaukee owners and 
agents did not feel like going to more ex- 
pense so late in the season and the club 
dropped the idea of a formal meet and 
program. The Pope-Toledo owned by O. 
Z. Bartlett, a well known grain man, and 
driven by Harry Nelson, gave two 5-mile 





exhibitions of its speed. Fully equipped 
the car made the first 5 miles in 5:35 anc 
the second in 5:29%4 on a track that wa: 
positively bad. The track is being worke. 
and a drainage system installed and th: 
best time, 1:034%4, for a mile was consid 
ered good. There were a few short race 
and motor cycle events in addition t 
these trials. 


Foolish Motorists—‘‘ Rushing the gates’ ’ 
has become a favorite pastime at Toledo, 
among the foolhardy ones of the city. 
When a boat approaches the bridge the 
gates to the draw are closed and traffic 
comes to a standstill” The game is to 
rush at full speed through the gates be 
fore they can be closed. As a result of 
accidents and many hairbreadth escapes 
the police have called a halt on the dan- 
gerous practice. 


New Road Planned—Engineers of the 
Wisconsin state geological survey, under 
direction of W. O. Hotchkiss, chief of the 
highway division, are making surveys and 
other arrangements for the proposed 
model highway in Milwaukee, extending 
from the city limits, at the beginning of 
Grand avenue, 5 miles westward to the 
county limits. The road will be a boule- 
vard, 85 feet wide, with rows of trees, 
perfect grade, reinforced curbing and 
other features of the city boulevards. It 
is an experiment that will be the basis of 
an extensive system of highways in Wis- 
econsin. At present the highway is the 
chief thoroughfare for golfers and mem- 
bers of other elite clubs that lie outside 
of the city. The road will be of ma- 
eadam, with a binding of either tar, as- 
phaltic oil or asphalt. It will be ready 
for traffic in about 2 years. 


Packard Pulls Plow—The shops of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
are again being enlarged by several addi- 
tions. In the rear of the present double 
quadrangle of shops, several . two-story 
buildings are now nearing completion. 
These will be used as additions to the ma- 
chine and body departments and will also 
greatly facilitate the manufacture of 
Packard trucks. Some time ago the Pack- 
ard company purchased a large tract of 
ground on the opposite side of the boule- 
vard from the main factory. Until re- 
cently this only has been occupied by the 
new power plant. Last week, however, 
ground was broken for the erection of the 
first of a series of buildings on this side 
of the boulevard. With the triple pur- 
pose of testing trucks, givitig the occasion 
a little extraordinary ceremony and per 
forming necessary work, the initial plow- 
ing for the excavating was done by hitch- 
ing the plows to Packard trucks. After 
the hard clay ground of the Packard bal! 
ground had been plowed, scrapers wer 
attached to the trucks and the dirt car 
ried away by this unusual motive power. 
The present Packard factory is nearly six 
times as large as the original plant 
erected in Detroit in the fall of 1903. At 





that time it contained 100,000 square feet 
ot floor space, which, by successive addi- 
tions, has been increased to nearly 600,000 
square feet or over 14 acres. There are 
now employed 2,700 men in the manufac- 
ture of the 1909 motor cars. 

Railroad Enterprise—More than ordi- 

nary interest attaches to the fact that 
large motor inspection cars have been 
brought into use on some Ohio railroads, 
for the use of officials, The machine has 
the appearance of the ordinary motor car 
but is fitted with wheels adapted-to the 
tracks. It will seat six persons and will 
make about 40 miles an hour. A 10-gallon 
gasoline tank suffices for a hundred-mile 
run, and the cost is small as compared 
with the use of special trains for this pur- 
pose, the previous practice. 
. Motor League Busy—The Motor League 
of Rhode Island is a real hustling organ- 
ization, and besides seeing that every 
Rhode Island motorist who pays a fee un- 
der the new state law does so under a 
formal and legal protest, has undertaken 
to have every town-clerk in the state send 
it information and data upon what action 
has been taken or is being done by the 
town council in the matter of posting 
guide boards at highway corners. The 
town councils are required by law to see 
that such sign boards are posted and the 
league intends to see that the towns obey 
the law to the letter. 

Commendable Act—Mayor A. J. Horlick 
of Racine, Wis., president of the Horlick 
Malted Milk Co., and an enthusiastic 
member of the Racine Motor Club, has 
offered a reward of $100 personally for 
the arrest and conviction of a specd-mad 
chaffeur who ran down an aged man at 
night and disappeared. To preserve the 
good opinion of the motor car now extant, 
the mayor is offering rewards and making 
personal efforts to stop all forms of motor 
driving not in conformance with written 
and unwritten laws, and the people of his 
city and the entire state appreciate it. 
He is beseiged with letters from promi- 
nent owners commending his action. 

Looks Ahead—Plans are already afoot 
to boom next Decoration day’s annual 
climb of the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club 
on Giant’s Despair. The president, George 
F. Lee, and Thomas A. Wright, chairman 
of the club’s contest committee, have 
been appointed a committee to arrange for 
the event under the auspices either of 
the A. A. A. or the A. C. A. Club senti- 
ment seems to favor internationalizing the 
event, it being the general opinion that 
a duel between foreign and American cars 
would make the event even more interest- 
ing than it has proved since it became an 
utnual feature. Messrs. Lee and Wright 
haye been given carte blanche to make 
sich arrangements as they deem desirable, 
‘| with that object in view will go to 
w York shortly to discuss the matter 
vith the heads of the two associations: 
e elub is back of a project to build a 
good road between this city and the Dela- 
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ware Water Gap, to accommodate New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians traveling this 
way, and in connection therewith are dis- 
cussing plans for building a $50,000 club- 
house and garage in the central portion 
of the city. 

Another Postoffice Test—Robert Bryson, 
postmaster at Indianapolis, has arranged 
to lease two motor cars from the Overland 
Automobile Co. in order to conduct a test 
of collecting mail. The test is to last 1 
year and if satisfactory several cars will 
be purchased. The postoffice will employ 
professional drivers and the. construction 
of the cars will include a closed body 
similar to the mail wagons now in use. 

Cream City Club to Meet—The annual 
meeting of the Milwaukee Automobile 
Club will be held on October 29. This is 
the sixth annual meeting, the fourth as an 
incorporated body. The terms of Direc- 
tors Lee Fuldner, president; James T. 
Drought, secretary, and Clarke S. Drake, 
who are considered the mainstays of the 


body, being its founders, expire, and they 


will undoubtedly be re-elected. The club 
has had a successful year and its treasury 
is considerably richer than a year ago be- 
cause of profitable meets, which have cre- 
ated great enthusiasm in Milwaukee and 
made it possible for the club to become 
one of the most important branches of the 
A. A. A. in the west. 

Precedent For Joy Riders—Rather 
unique is the plea set up by the attorney 
for a Hartford, Conn., driver who was ar- 
rested for using a car without the owner’s 
permission and wrecking it. It was the 
third offense for the unruly one who about 
a year ago was fined $25 for using a Knox 
ear without the consent of the owner and 
later abandoning it. An appeal from the 
lower court decision resulted in the sus- 
taining by the higher tribunal with the 
addition of 90 days in jail. A few days 
ago the same driver used a Maxwell car 
which he had been repairing and ran off 
the road into a swamp. The machine was 
more or less damaged. , About a week 


later he tried the same stunt and this 


time ran the car into a tree, damaging it 
badly. He was brought into court but 
the lawyer for the defense maintained 
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that the accused was not criminally guilty 
inasmuch as he had a perfect right to try 
out the car he was repairing. The judge 
sided with the defense but imposed a fine 
of $10 for running without a license. 

Hazelton Real Mad—In an outburst of 
indignation, the town board of Hazelton, 
Ind., has passed an ordinance limiting mo- 
tor-car speed to 8-miles an’ hour and com- 
pelling drivers to sound their horns at 
least twenty times a minute while pass- 
ing through the town. The town board 
has ordered the marshal to enforce the or- 
dinance under penalty of discharge for 
failing to do so. 

Good Roads Its Aim—The necessity for 
a thorough rebuilding of the most direct 
route between Harrisburg and Altoona— 
that via Lewistown, following the Juinata 
river—has long been apparent to motorists 
of central Pennsylvania, and to boom the 
project the Blair County Good Roads As- 
sociation is endeavoring to interest all 
clubs and individual owners in Altoona 
and Harrisburg and intervening section 
in the improvement of the roads, begin- 
ning first with that portion which runs 
through the Lewistown Narrows, which is 
almost impassable for motor cars. At 
present tourists enroute from Altoona to 
Harrisburg, or vice versa, are usually 
obliged to take a long detour south via 
Bedford and Chambersburg. 

Seek Glass Throwers—Toledo motorists 
have appealed to Police Chief Knapp for 
assistance in ferreting out certain vandals 
who for some time have been causing no 
end of annoyance and damage by sprink- 
ling broken glass on the asphalt pave- 
ments, especially on Madison and Colling- 
wood avenues which are favorite runs for 
motorists. For a number of days tires 
have been punctured or cut while speed- 
ing along these streets, and when the ex- 
plosions came with such annoying regu- 
larity an investigation was made which 
revealed that the streets had been strewn 
with broken glass in a manner which 
could not have been accidental. A heavy 
penalty is prescribed by law for such van- 
dalism, and Chief Knapp has instructed 
the entire police force to keep a vigilant 
watch for the miscreants. 
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Reo Two-CyLinDER TouriInGc Car 


HE 1909 program of the Reo Motor Car 

Co., Lansing, Mich., will vary but 
slightly from that of the present season in 
respect to the Styles of cars manufactured. 
The output will be confined to three models 
—thée two-cylinder 20-horsepower touring 
ear, a roadster with the same chassis, and 
the 10-horsepower single-cylinder run- 
about. The specifications of all of these 
ears are identical with this year’s models, 
with the single. exception that the wheel- 
base in the touring car and roadster will 
be 96 instead of 94 inches. The Reo 
chassis occupies a unique position in the 
motor car industry in that undoubtedly no 
other chassis with one exception has been 
altered so slightly since it was brought 





out several years ago. It is of that all- 
American type with an opposed two-cylin- 
der motor carried beneath the body and 
slightly closer to the rear than to the 
front axle. The crankshaft is continued 
through to the two-speed planetary gear- 
set and drive to the rear axle is through 
a single chain. The motor, rated at 18 to 
20-horsepower, has 4%-inch bore and 
6-inch stroke, the long stroke giving it a 
peculiarly superior pulling property, spe- 
cially suiting it for road work and hill- 
climbing purposes. The cylinders are in- 
tegral castings with chambers on the up- 
per sides containing the valves, and a par- 
ticularly clean-cut motor effect is obtained 
by providing plates for covering the valve 
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Reo ONE-CYLINDER MODEL, 1909 CoNnsSTRUCTION 





stems and springs. A single carbureter of 
Reo design feeds both cylinders. This 
earbureter is of the conventional float- 
feed type and has needle valve and other 
adjustments. Ignition is by jump spark 
with drycells as current producers, and in 
the cooling system recourse is had to the 
Reo. tubular built-up radiator with gear- 
driven circulation. Above the motor 
crankease is a mechanical lubricator with 
oil ducts leading to the cylinders and 
crankshaft bearings. The motor is sup- 
ported beneath two channel cross pieces 
of the main frame and may be dropped 
out of position without interfering with 
the other parts of the machine. 

In the transmission direct drive is ob- 
tained by the multiple-disk clutch and 
slow speed and reverse by the usual 
elamping bands. The entire transmission 
is enclosed in an oil-tight case and oper- 
ates in a bath of oil. 

In the running-gear use is made of a 
pressed steel frame construction with 
straight side members which framework 
is supported in front on semi-elliptiecs and 
in rear on full elliptics, the latter having 
the driving strain of the rear axle trans- 
mitted to the frame through side radius 
rods. Braking is through fiber-lined 
bands acting on the rear wheel drums and 
through the reverse gear, if necessary. 
Thirty-two by 34-inch tires are fitted. 
The single-cylinder runabout has a motor 
with the same bore.and stroke as in the 
two-cylinder type, and uses the same 
chassis design throughout. It is made 
with 78-inch wheelbase, has 28 by 3 inch 
tires, and uses full elliptic springs in front 
and rear. This car is turned out with 
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MAXWELL PLANETARY GEARSET 


running-board and large front and rear 
fenders. The body has a non-divided seat 
and flat rear deck on which a baggage 
trunk may be carried. Its fenders con- 
nect with a brief running board. In all of 
the Reo models the false hood is used, 
which cleverly disguises the motor loca- 
tion and offers a convenient space for the 
water and gasoline tanks, access to both 
of which is through a door in the top of 
the bonnet. 


THE MAXWELL JUNIOR 


One of the low-priced car sensations for 
the coming season is the 12.4-horsepower 
Maxwell, which the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co., Tarrytown, N. Y., has listed at the 
half-thousand mark and with which goes 
an equipment of two oil side lights, a tail 
lamp, horn, tools, tire repair kit and body 
iron for a top. This little car has been 
christened the ‘‘ Maxwell Junior,’’ and is 
exteriorally a duplicate of the little Max- 
well roadster of the last 2 or 3 years, 
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except that in place of the semi-elliptic 


springs, ‘full elliptics have been installed. 


This car carries in its make-up the three- 
point suspension of the unit power plant; 
thermo-syphon cooling as used for several 
seasons; a multiple-disk clutch for direct 
drive work, and a metal body. The wheel- 
base is placed at 82 inches; 28 by 3-inch 
clincher pneumatic tires are fitted; the car 
is regularly built in runabout style, and 
weighs 1,100 pounds. 


The motor is a smaller size than used 
in the runabout of this season, the cylin- 
ders having a bore and stroke of 4 inches, 
and the rating by the company has been 
placed at 10 horsepower, although the ac- 
cepted formula puts it at 12.2. Nothing 
new appears in this motor over the present 
two-cylinder opposed type, characterized 
by integral waterjackets for the head por- 
tions of the cylinders and valve chambers, 
assisted by cooling flanges A on the cylin- 
der walls as far as the crankease. It is 
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of the medium speed class, capable of oper- 
ating from 100 to 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. The unit power plant is roughly 
a T, the arms being the opposed cylin- 
ders, and the vertical the crankease with 
a continuation’ completely enclosing the 
two speeds and reverse planetary gearset, 
which set runs in oil and has the reverse 
and slow speed bands adjusted through 
screws B and C with lock nuts which ex- 
tend through the case. The three points 
of support are at the cylinder ends on the 
side pieces of the frame, and at the gear- 
box rear on’ a frame crosspiece. The 
Maxwell float-feed carbureter is used; 
oiling is through an Essex pressure feed 
carried on the front of the dash under the 
bonnet and jump spark ignition from dry 
cells is made use of. 

In the transmission, an assembly view 
of which is given, can be seen at the top 
D the set complete, and at the bottom 
the multiple-disk clutch with the plates E 
separated and the high-speed engaging col- 
lar F with its four pivoted arms G seen at 
the end of the shaft. The usual Maxwell 
transmission scheme of a _ propellershaft 
carrying two universals is used, one of 
which, illustrated, shows the joint ‘to be 
made of the usual fork forgings within 
the arms of which is a tubular center piece 
in which the oil supply for the joint is 
earried. In the rear axle construction is 
shown the dummy pinions bearing upon the 
back of the differential bevel at a point 
where it engages with the driving pinion, 
as are the. Hyatt roller-bearings R which 
earry the inner ends of the axle drive- 
shaft. The torsion rod is not used. In 
the running gear, such features appear as 
pressed steel frame construction, full- 
elliptic springs, 82-inch wheelbase, 10-gal- 
lon gasoline tank, tubular front axle and 
mud apron beneath the motor. The control 


rests in a side lever pedals and a throttle - 


accelerator pedal. Spark control is on the 
steering column. 
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. First 1909 De Luxes—A photograph 
shows five 1909 models of the Car De 
Luxe taken at the Presque Isle park, Mar- 
quette, Mich. These cars are the first five 
of the 1909 models to be delivered. 


Cameron Tire Size—On the 1909 Cam- 
eron the wheels are 32 by 3% inches in- 
stead of 34 by 3% inches as stated in 
the company’s advertisement. A _ typo- 
graphical error was responsible for the 
wrong figures. 

Buys Beaver Plant—The Filer & Stow- 
ell Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has secured 
control of the Beaver Mfg. Co., builder 
of Beaver engines, and will conduct the 
operations of this business in the future, 
gradually increasing the output to about 
twenty-five engines per day. A new four- 
cylinder vertical engine of 40 to 45-horse- 
power will be added to the line of the same 
design as the present R. A. type. 

Diamond Offers Prizes—Cash prizes of- 
fered drivers in the Vanderbilt race by 
the Diamond Rubber Co. are $500, $250, 
$150 and $100, to the first, second, third 
and fourth in the race, providing, of 
course, that Diamond equipment is used. 
Six of the American cars entered will use 
the Diamond product, it is stated. The 
company will have its usual tire camps 
about the course for the convenience of 
these racers. Diamond demountable rims 
earrying inflated tires will be used by 
most of the American cars. 


State Company Organized—The State 
Automobile Co. was organized at Indian- 
apolis last week and has leased the build- 
ing at 415-419 Massachusetts avenue, for- 
merly occupied by the Boyd Automobile 
Co. and later by the Buick-Losey Auto Co. 
Recently Frank Fanning, representing the 
Chalmers-Detroit, 
ters in the building and will remain there 
until December 1. Agencies for several 
high grade touring cars and for a low- 
priced runabout will likely be closed by 
the State Automobile Co. this week. The 
company has incorporated with $25,000 
capital, Jacob Herff being president; J. R. 


established headquar- 
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Schmidt, formerly with the G & J Tire 
Co., Premier Motor Co. and the Buick- 
Losey Co., vice-president. 

Will Incorporate—Arrangements to in- 
corporate the business of the Ohio Auto- 
mobile Co. at Indianapolis were completed 
last week. The company has conducted a 
garage on East Ohio street several 
months. F. M. Leary, T. D. Stevenson 
and Herbert Woollen are members of the 
company. 

Fighting Garages—There is agitation at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., for an ordinance to 
prevent the erection or maintenance of 
garages in the business district, at least 
of any but fireproof construction, because 
of the recent $250,000 fire which started 
in the Crescent Auto and Machine Co.’s 
garage and shops on South Main street. 

Becomes a Packard Man—Peter C. Nel- 
son of the sales department of the Elec- 
tric Vehicle Co., has entered the service 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., and will be 
allied with the new branch in Newark, 
N. J. Nelson had been connected with 
the local organization for a number . of 
years and is well versed in electrics. 


Building New Place—The Wisconsin 
Automobile Exchange is building 4 garage 
on Wisconsin street, between. Marshall 
and Astor streets, in Milwaukee; to be 50 
by 120 feet, two stories»high, of ‘brick and 
stone construction. The compa isvagent 
for the Stearns, Midland and other lines. 
Arthur Eckstein is manager. 

More Buick Branches—The ''Tanberg 
Auto Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., has been 
appointed general agent for the Buick in 
western Wisconsin under the policy of the 
Buick company to establish branch houses 
instead of agencies. J. C. Tanberg will be 
manager of the branch. In Milwaukee, 
the Gove Automobile Co., exclusive Buick 
agent for eastern Wisconsin, has been re- 
organized and incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000 by Richard Gove, E. G. 
Gove and G. J. Carroll. It will have 
eaarge of the Buick eastern Wisconsin 
branch. The Hokanson Auto Co. of Madi- 






son, Wis., will be the branch for south-. 
western and southern Wisconsin. 


Olds Agency Changes—Arrangements 
have been completed by the Indiana Au- 
tomobile Co. to handle the Oldsmobile in 
Indianapolis next season. This season the 
Oldsmobile has been handled by J. R. 
Newby, who has made his headquarters 
with the Indianapolis Motor Car Co. Last 
season it was represented by the Capital 
Auto Co. 


An E-M-F Addition—Work was com- 
menced last week on an addition to the 
factory of the Everitt-Metzger-Flanders 
Co. in Piquette street, Detroit. The new 
building will be a duplicate of the one in 
operation—50 by 490 feet, three stories 
high and of modern mill construction. It 
will occupy the end of the property and 
extend clear through from Piquette street 
to the Grand Trunk railway tracks. 
Plans had been completed and the con- 
tract let for this building before the 
Northern company with its two factories, 
had been absorbed. 


Pittsburg Items—Arthur L. Banker and 
R. P. MeCurdy of the Banker Brothers 
Co., of Pittsburg have recently established 
agencies in Uniontown, Pa., and Greens- 
burg, Pa., for the Chalmers-Detroit and 
the Pierce motor cycles. J. V. Hill and 
S. M. Amnett, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., have 
leased the garage in Baum street, East 
End, Pittsburg, formerly occupied by the 
Kern Automobile Co., and will handle 
Qldsmobiles. The Iron City and Tire Re- 
pair Co. has secured exclusive agency for 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia, for the G & J tires. ‘Thomas 
Hoey is manager of the Iron City. R. G. 
Wood and Parke C. Wood have formed 
the American Motor Car Agency which will 
locate centrally down town. They will 
handle the American Roadster and also 
the American Traveler. The Mutual Mo- 
tor Car Co. has bought the property at 
5519 Walnut street, East End, formerly 
owned by the Colonial..Automobile Co., 
and will handle the Stearns. The Unior 











Auto Repair Co. will open up for business 
on Collins avenue, opposite Rodman street, 
East End, and will manufacture wind- 
shields and other motor fixtures The Con- 
sumers Auto Supply Co, is a new concern 
in the Bissell Block down town. 


Estey -Joins Pelletier—following the 
announcement of last week to the effect 
that E. L. Pelletier of the E-M-F company 
will handle the entire advertising of the 
Studebaker Automobile Co. as well as the 
E-M-F campaign, comes the further an- 
nouncement that Mr. Pelletier has en- 
gaged as assistant advertising manager 
for the Studebaker, F. L. Estey, who for 
several years has been attached to the 
motoring department of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean. Mr. Pelletier plans to superintend 
all Studebaker publicity and advertising 
from the Detroit office, and Mr. Estey will 
follow up contests. 

Kansas City Changes—Lewis A. Robert- 
son has taken the Kansas City agency for 
the Franklin. His garage probably will 
be somewhere on South Troost avenue. F. 
8. Dey, the new agent for the Pierce in 
Kansas City, has been looking for a loca- 
tion for a week, but has not yet decided 
upon permanent quarters. The Palace 
Auto Co. has moved from 1408 Walnut to 
1327 Walnut street. The Buick Automo- 
bile Co. has moved from 1108 East Fif- 
teenth street to its new building at the 
northwest corner of Admiral boulevard 
and MeGee street. The building at 1118-20 
Kast Fifteenth street, formerly occupied 
by the Midland Motor Co., is now in the 
possession of the Rambler Automobile Co. 
The Midland company is occupying its 
new garage at 1608-10 Grand avenue. Carl 
J. Simons has assumed the active manage- 
ment of the Maxwell-Briseoe branch. B. 
Kk. Stimson of the Maxwell company has 
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been transferred from the Kansas City 
house to be manager of the new branch 
to be opened at once in Minneapolis. 


Another Rambler Addition—Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis., makers. of 
the Rambler, have awarded contracts for 
an additional building to include testing 
and assembling departments. The build- 
ing will be 150 by 257 feet in dimensions 
and one story high, of brick and steel con- 
struction, modern in every way. The addi- 
tion will be ready in 90 days. 

New Acme Agencies—Announcement is 
made by the Acme Motor Car Co., of 
Reading, Pa., of new agencies established 
in Savannah and Philadelphia. In the 
Georgia city the Graham Automobile Co., 
located at 14 Bryan street, West, has 
taken over the Acme agency interests and 
will handle them for the state of Georgia 
and portions of nearby states. At Phila- 
delphia, the Acme interests will be han- 
dled by the Theobald Motor Car Co., 
which has salesrooms and a garage at 608 
North Broad street. The president of the 
company is H. P. Childs, who is also con- 
nected with the Westinghouse Machine Co. 

Watkins Will Build Cars—Samuel W. 
Watkins has severed his connection with 
the Beaver Mfg. Co. and will enter the 
motor car business on a large scale, build- 
ing entire cars. Although the report lacks 
official confirmation, it is known that Mr. 
Watkins has been investigating locations 
at Kenosha, Wis., and soon will close 
leases for the plant of the defunct Visible 
Typewriter Co., which was later occupied 
by the Earl Motor Car Co., also defunct. 
The plant is considered ideal for the pur- 
pose and special machinery purchased by 
the Earl company remains. Mr. Watkins 
purchased some claims against the Earl at 
receiver’s sale, and has been promised 
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financial assistance by Kenosha business 
men and capitalists. He will be ready for 
a formal announcement of his plans soon, 


Garage at Waupaca—A. M. Hansen is 
building a garage at Waupaca, Wis., to be 
32 by 130 feet in dimensions, two stories 
high. Mr. Hansen is agent for the Ram- 
bler and will conduct a garage and livery. 


Takes the Oakland—An agency for the 
Oakland has been established in Indian- 
apolis by the Independent Automobile Co. 
The company has established quarters. at 
216 East Vermont street and will incor- 
porate at a later date. The Oakland has 
not been represented in Indianapolis before. 


Cartercar Changes—The Motorcar ’ €o., 
builder of the friction-driven Cartercar, 
has filed papers for an increase in capi- 
talization to $350,000. The name of the 
organization had been changed to Carter- 
ear Co. The plant of the Pontiae Spring 
and Wagon Works at Pontiac, Mich., has 
been purchased and the work of moving 
the factory from its present location on 
Twenty-first and Baker streets, Detroit, 
will be commenced at once. It is expected 
that in about 30 days’ time all of the 
equipment will be in the new plant ready 
to go forward with the work and make de- 
liveries of the 1909 product. A year ago 
when business as a rule was at somewhat 
of a*standstill in the motor car line, the 
Motorear Co. increased its facilities near- 
ly 100 per cent. Notwithstanding this 
fact a night force was required fully 3 
months of the year to keep the deliveries 
within a reasonable time. The location of 
the new plant is at the junction of the 
Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee and 
the Michigan Air Line railroads. The 
Detroit and Pontiae electric line also 
passes the door. The buildings are of 
brick and concrete. 
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WIRING FOR MAKE-AND-BREAK 


HE natural procedure of the motorist 

familiar with high-tension ignition, in 
wiring up an auxiliary battery for make- 
and-break ignition, is to use the same volt- 
age that he has found necessary for jump 
spark coils. If his auxiliary battery con- 
sists of six dry cells he will probably wire 
them in series. If he has had trouble in 
starting, owing to the carbureter giving an 
imperfect mixture on priming, series wiring 
may be necessary, but it is worth remem- 
bering that an ordinary battery gives a 
much larger flow of current than a low-ten- 
sion magneto, although the voltage is 
smaller, and for this reason a battery burns 
away the spark points faster than the mag- 
neto. Three or four cells of battery are 
sufficient for ordinary gas lighting, and by 
the same token should be sufficient to ignite 
the mixture in the engine. Six dry cells 
wired up in series last a very short time, 
but if they are fairly fresh it is entirely 
practicable to connect them three in series 
and two in multiple, thus using but a small 
fraction of the energy per cell that would 
otherwise be required. This expedient may 
be followed until the battery is too weak 
to spark regularly, and the cells may then 
be wired in series, thereby enabling the mo- 
torist to ‘‘ get home’’ within any reasonable 
distance. It is worth remembering in this 
connection that the electrical energy used 
depends mainly on the time the motor is 
run, rather than on its speed, and that 
therefore the higher the speed of the ear 
the greater will be the distance traveled be- 
fore the battery gives out. 


TESTING SPARK TIME 

If it is inconvenient to test the spark 
time by reference to marks on the fly- 
wheel, a test sufficiently accurate to de- 
termine whether or not retiming is worth 
while may be made by noting the position 
of the starting crank when the spark oc- 
curs. For one cylinder this point may be 
marked on the radiator, and a stick or 
stretched string will give the diametrically 
opposite position. A convenient but not 
essential aid is a large sheet of cardboard 
with a hole cut in the center large enough 
to fit over the starting crankshaft. Two 
diametrically opposite points may be ac- 
curately. marked on this cardboard, and 
when the cardboard has been turned to 
match the cranked position for one cylin- 
der the other position of the crank is at 
once shown. It would be possible to give 
the cardboard a certain fixed position, and 
mark the starting crank positions on it for 
the valve timing as well as for the spark. 
When a car has low-tension magneto igni- 
tion and an auxiliary battery, the ignition 
time for each cylinder may be quite close- 
ly determined without recourse to a volt- 
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meter, simply by opening all the igniter 
cut-outs, closing the battery switch, and 
noting the starting crank position at 
which a spark does or does not appear 
when quickly closing and opening the cut- 
out of the cylinder under test. 
C REASING THE SPRINGS 

Ordinary grease when used to stop spring 
squeaks has the objection that it quickly 
works out, leaving the squeak as bad as 
ever. If graphite be mixed with the grease 
until the mixture is quite stiff it will last 
a good deal longer than grease alone. Best 
of all, however, is linseed oil and graphite, 
since this does not tend to cut the band like 
mineral or animal grease. The graphite 
should be added to the consistency of a 
stiff paste, and the oil then serves simply as 
a binder. 


WEAR OF GEAR SHAFT BEARINGS 
When the running brake is located at 
the after end of the gearbox, as is usual, 
the stresses thrown on the adjacent shaft 
bearing by braking are considerable, and 
unless this_bearing is of unusual ampli- 
tude itself here sooner 
than at any other bearing of the gearbox, 
assuming, of course, that the bearings are 
plain. This is particularly true if the 
brake shoes are so anchored as to throw 


wear will show 


side stress on the bearing. In purchasing 
a second-hand car one of the first points 
to be investigated is the tightness or 
If it be 
is rather likely that the 
Shaft will be found to be cut also. If the 
bearing shows unduly rapid wear in ser- 
vice the trouble 


looseness of this same bearing. 
found loose it 


sometimes be ecor- 
rected by rearranging the anchorage or 
the tightening mechanism of the brake 
shoes to relieve side pull. 


TROUBLE BY RUSTY RIMS 

Whether the tires be clincher or quick 
detachable, the rims should be kept clean. 
It is quite possible for a neglected rim to 
gather rust so thickly that a sharp flake 
detaching itself may pierce the inner 
tube. Even if this does not oceur, the 
rust will tend to chafe the inner tube. 
It is also possible for a thick flake of 
rust, partly detached by the tire irons 
when putting on a shoe, to hold the inner 
edge of a clinch just off the surface of 
the rim so that the inner tube is grad- 
ually forced under the clinch by the air 
pressure within. A case was not long ago 


may 


reported of two successive blow-outs oc- 











curring within twenty miles, for which 1:0 
cause could be found until investigati 
showed a projecting piece of rust in the 
rim. If the rust is thick it can be lovos- 
ened by hammering with a tire iron, and 
afterwards seraped off with the square 
end of a flat or half-round file. The rust 
inside the beads of the rim is not so 
easily loosened, but it may be reached 
with a half-round or round file, or with 
the flat end of a cottor pin extractor. 
After a final cleaning with a coarse emery 
eloth, the rim should be 
painted. 


STRAIGHTENING A SPRUNG FRONT 


When an I section front axle springs it 


shellaecked or 


is most likely to be close to the spring 
seats. Unless it is specially thickened be 
tween the spring seats and the steering 
knuckles it is likely to bend outside in- 
stead of inside the spring seats. It is 
therefore a mistake to correct the axle by 
bending the central portion. If the cen- 
ter of the axle is dropped bending it will 
have the effect of spreading the spring 
that the will not fit the 
The first step in correcting a 


seats so axle 
springs. 
sprung axle is to note whether or not the 
distance between the spring seats equals 
the distance between the springs when the 
axle is removed. If this distance is cor- 
rect it should not be changed. 


REAR BRAKE BAND SUPPORT 

In some cars the rear brake bands are 
so light that the designers think it un- 
necessary to provide them with other sup- 
port than that afforded by the brake drums 
themselves. The friction of these braking 
bands may not be an important item, but 
the resulting wear must be taken up sooner 
or later; and for if for no 
other, it is well to support the bands clear 
of the drum. 


this reason, 
The usual advice is to use 
a spring for the purpose, and this is cor- 
rect to the extent that this type of band 
is likely to require a yielding support to 
permit it to grip the drum firmly when 
tightened. A light elastic spring, such 
for example as might be made from coiled 
wire, is out of the question, since it would 
stretch somewhat from the weight of the 
band and would therefore give the latter 
no definite location. The best sort of 
support is a bracket forged from light 
iron strap, stiff enough to support the 
band definitely clear of the drum, but 
yielding enough to permit the band to 
tighten against the drum. It will prob- 
ably be netessary to provide for a slight 
rotative movement of the band, as well as 
a vertical movement, unless the bracket is 
attached to the band close to the point 
—e. g., a distant rod—where the band is 
anchored. 








Los Angeles, Cal.—F red G. Bierlein will 
have full charge of .all local Reo retail 
business. ‘. 

Cumberland, Md.—The Queen 
garage has been appointed agent for the 
Mitchell. 

Lansing, Mich.—The People’s Auto Co., 
of Calumet, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. 

New York—cC. Jensen has filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$10,000, and will deal in parts, 

Cleveland, O.—Way, Mitchell & Co., who 
have the local ageney for the Republic 


tires, have opened a tire repair depart- 
ment. 
New York—John Dorr, formerly with 


the Buick company, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the E.-M.-F. company 
at 1709 Broadway. 

New York-—The local branch vf the 
Matheson company has leased part of the 
American Locomotive Co.’s quarters at 
Broadway and Sixty-sixth street. 

Corona, L. I.—Louis Turck, who has 
heen teller of the First National bank 
since it was organized, has resigned his 
position and will go into the motor car 
business, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Penn Motor Car 
Co., which has the agency for the Mitch- 
ell, has taken a lease of the premises at 
Broad and Cherry streets, and will take 
possession as soon as the extensive alter: 
ations are completed. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Ollier & Worth- 
ington Supply House, which formerly did 
a wholesale business only, has decided to 
take up the retail trade also. The com- 
pany is now located in its new quarters at 
Twelfth and Main streets. 


New York—Charles A. Duerr & Co., who 
have been acting as agents for several 
prominent cars, has filed an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy. The assets are 
between $60,000 and $75,000 and the lia- 
bilities are $100,000. Lindsay Russel has 
heen appointed receiver. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The Auto Accessories 
Co., recently incorporated, is to open a 
supply store in the building at Broad and 
Vine streets. This is the building which is 
also to house the American Locomotive 
und Oakland ears. George B. Wunder is 

' be the head of the supply company. 


Muncie, Ind.—Thomas F. Hart, J. Madi- 
on Maring, T. F. Rose and Ball Bros. 
ore interested in a new factory on a site 
mbraeing 14 acres. Most of the building 
will be entirely covered with glass and 
ill be completed January 1, 1909. De- 
<iring a name for the new car to be manu- 
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“etured over 1,500 suggestions have been . 





received by Mr. Hart. Claude E. Cox of 
Indianapolis will be the chief mechanical 
engineer. 

Richmond, Ky.—B. M. Lackey, propri- 
etor of Kentucky Carriage Co., has opened 
a garage. 

Vincennes, Ind.—The Johnson Auto Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind. _William H. Thomas 
has been appointed ‘receiver for the Com- 
mercial Motor Vehicle Co. 

Highlands, Cal.—Leon T. Shettler has 
closed a contract with Green & True, of 
thisttown, for the agency of the Kisselkar. 

New York—The Motor Transportation 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000, and will operate a 
garage. 


Albany, N. Y.—The City Autocab Co., 
of New York city, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000, and will 
enter the taxicab business. 

Richmond, Ky.—The Richmond Motor 
and Plumbing Co., A. C. Seanlon and Ben 
F. Hurst proprietors, has been organized 
to carry on a large motor business. 


Detroit, Mich.—On October 15 the local 
branch of the Diamond Rubber Co. will 
remove to the quarters recently vacated by 
the Cadillac company at Jefferson and 
Brush streets. 


Houston, Tex.—Plans are under way for 
the construction of a motor stage line from 
Seminole, Tex., to Roswell, N. M., and 
there is talk of another line from Midland 
to Fort Worth and Dallas. 


Trenton, N. J.—The United Automobile 
Dealers’ Association has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
Owners’ Repair and Maintenance Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. 


Johnston, Pa.—The Somerset Auto Co. 
has been organized by James G. Holder- 
baum, Warren Frease, William T. Hoffman 
and Jay 8.-Pickering, Jr. It has taken 
a lease of the Holderbaum warehouse on 
Court alley and will start in business on 
January 1. It has the agencies for the 
Buick, Chalmers-Detroit, Stevens-Duryea, 
Thomas and Pierce-Arrow. 


Two Rivers, Wis.—The product of the 
Wisconsin Auto Supply Co., which has de- 
cided to enter the manufacturing business 
because of the success of two big trucks 
built by it as experiments, will be unique 
in that the machine may not be used only 
as a truck, but the engine can be arranged 
without trouble for power purposes on 
farms, to drive feed mills, saws, pumps, 
ete. The company will make an appeal 
primarily to agriculturalists and farmers. 


It has been decided to erect a plant next 
year to manufacture the truck on an ex- 
tensive scale. 


Topeka, Kan.—The Wilson Automobile 
and Garage Co. has been chartered by 
the state board. 


Rockaway Beach, L. I—The Queen 
Motor Works has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $3,000. 


Denver, Colo.—The Alamosa Automobile 
Co., of Alamosa, has been incorporated 
with a eapital stock of $10,000. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—R. J. Leavitt has 
been appointed agent for the Locomobile, 
but has not yet settled on the location of 
his headquarters. 


San Jose, Cal—wW. F. Hunt and Blon- 
dahl Kellar have leased the building now | 
in course of construction on North First 
street, and will open a garage. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Belden Motor Car 
Co. has been formed for the purpose of en- 
tering the motor manufacturing trade. The 
hominal capital is from $5,000 to $300,000. 


Spokane, Wash.—Plans for the erection 
of a garage on the south side of Front 
avenue, between Wall and Post streets, 


have been made. The company will han- 
dle the Cadillac. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Charles Spencer has 
resigned as agent for the Jackson, and in 
the future the car will be represented by 
Prescott Adamson, who also handles the 
Columbia, Babcock and Renault. 


Boston, Mass.—W. M. Turner, who was 
formerly in charge of the White com- 
pany’s agency in this city, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Cleveland 
Motor Car Co. He will start in active 
business on October 15. 


Trenton, N. J—The Adams Electrie Co. 
has leased the premises at 237-239 East 
State street, and as soon as alterations 
are completed will open a garage and 
supply house. It already has secured the 
agency for the Detroit electric and the 
Regal. 


Albany, N. Y¥.—The Auto Upholstery 
Co., of Brooklyn, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $2,000. Another 
concern to file articles of incorporation is 
the Long Island Auto Supply Co., also of 
Brooklyn, which has a capital stock of 
$25,000. 


Scranton, Pa.—John H. Brooks and 
Robert K. Amerman have bought out the 
Seranton garage and in the future it will 
be known as the Scranton Automobile Co. 
The Curt & Adams Co., in which Messrs. 
Brooks and Amerman are the chief in- 
vestors, are to handle the business of the 
new owners. 


















































LEHMANN’S DISTRIBUTOR 


LEHMANN DISTRIBUTER 

The Lehmann Mfg. Co., New York city, 
manufactures distributers for four and six- 
cylinder motors, of which a vertical see- 
tion is given. The body or support A has 
bolted to it a hard rubber insulation B 
which is grooved to receive the similar 
insulation C and coned to take the vul- 
canite cone part D which revolves with 
the shaft El. This shaft El is a con- 
tinuation of the shaft E, but of smaller 
diameter, the large diameter part being 
supported on a double race of ball-bear- 
Secured to the vuleanite cone F is 
a distributing disk G and attached to the 
under surface of C is a collecting disk F. 
The rotating disk G wipes the ends of 
the terminals H. The timer portion K is 
of regular construction as used as in the 
Lehmann timer. For the purpose of tak- 
ing off the ground wire a small ball L 
is held against the shaft El, through the 
and a spring connection N 
couples for the wire. In attaching this 
distributer to its shaft the usual method 
or keying or pinning is dispensed with, 
and in place recourse is had to a split 
which fits within the tapered 
bored end of this shaft E. A jam nut P 
serves to anchor the split cone O to the 


ings. 


spring M, 


cone QO, 


driveshaft. 
PELE TONNEAU HEATER 


The Automobile Heater Co., Chicago, 
Ill., manufactures a simple style of heater 
for tonneau cars and limousines which 
makes use of the regular water system 
employed for cooling the cylinders in ears. 
The heater-A, placed in the floor of a 
ear, establishes a connection with the 
water circulation system through the pipes 
B and C which connect with the return 
pipe E before it reaches the radiator E. 
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In this way a part of the hot water from 
the cylinders is directed out of its short 
cut to the radiator and forced to pass 
through the aluminum heater in the car 
floor. The heater complete weighs but 10 
pounds and regulations are furnished so 
that any degree of heat desired can be ob- 
tained. 


ROCHESTER GEAR TIMER 

The Rochester Timer Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., manufactures a unique type of timer 
for one, two, three, four and six-cylinder 
cars, in which the revolving contact is in 
the form of two slightly staggard pinions 
or star wheels H and K, which mesh with 
an internal gear effect formed by the four 
binding posts A, B, C, D, and the eight 
intermediate eylinders E_ which 
play the role of teeth for engaging the 
star The stationary contacts A, 
B, C, D, are cylindrical bronze blocks in- 
sulated: with hara fiber and the binding 


bronze 


wheels. 


studs, 1, 2, 3, 4, are brass and thread into 
these blocks. The star wheels H and K, 
of hardened steel, are sufficiently staggard- 
ed so that one of them makes the contact 
and the other breaks it. The two wheels 
are held together by a torsion spring which 
insures this positive wipe contact irre- 
spective of the wear. The revolving shaft 
carrying the star wheels is supported on 
a race of ball-bearings. 


D. D. RECTIFIER 


The D. D. Rectifier Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has on the market the D. D. rectifier No. 
5, is used for charging batteries for al- 
ternating current. The rectifier consists 
of an economizer which reduces the voltage 
from 110 or 220 to as low as required. 
The outfit will charge from one to fiftten 
batteries of the regular ignition type. A 
smaller size used for charging one to three 
batteries is also manufactured. 


RAHN OIL MOTOR 

Peter and George Rahn, Racine, Wis., 
have completed and are demonstrating a 
new type of motor in which the carbureter 
and electrical equipment are absent. The 
motor is of the ordinary four-cycle type 

















ROCHESTER GEAR TIMER 


and operates with crude oil, sold from 24% 
to 3 cents a gallon. The oil is injected 
into a round cast iron bulb in quantities 
of two and three drops or more at the will 
of the operator. Ignition is accomplished 
by a hot bulb heated for 4 minutes by a 
blow torch, the heat from the combustion 
maintaining the heat of the bulb. 


1909 STEWART SPEEDOMETERS 

The Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., announces its 1909 speedometers, which 
include the old models and two low-priced 
new ones, the latter known as Nos. 11 
and 12. The No. 12 instrument is de- 
signed to indicate speeds from 0 to 60 
miles per hour, and has the new trip re- 
corder and resetting device. Because the 
indicator is mounted in the center of the 
dial the scale is three times as long as 
ordinarily used. The No. 11 instrument 
has a 50-mile seale and 10,000-mile odome- 
ter. It is 3 inches in diameter. These 
two new models together with the old one 
will all be driven through the Stewart 
flexible shaft and swivel joint, both of 
which are covered by a 5-year guarantee. 
The improvements in the 1908 models in- 
clude the use of a unique trip recorder of 
three mileage in 
miles, with an automatic resetting device. 
These models will be equipped with a 
maximum speed hand. 
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